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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
— 

The Upus tree having been alluded to 

in our last Number, the following 
account of it may be acceptable to 
our readers, It is extracted from 
the Third Fasciculus of the Belfast 
Literary Society, and was written 
by our ingenious countryman, D. B. 
Warden, and communicated by Dr. 
Stephenson. 


HE effects of the Upas Ticuti,* 

the poison of Java, on the ani- 
thal economy, have been lately as- 
certained by Dr. Delile, member of 
the Institute of Egypt, and Mr. 
Magendie, a young anatomist at- 
tached to the Medical School of 
Paris + 





NOTes 8 4 MEMBER OF THE LITERARY SOCIETT. 
* Not in Linné’s system of vegetables. 


| In the 47th volume of the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,.we have an account of 
two vegetable poisons, brought from the 
tivet Amazons, by Condamine, of which 
the South Americans of Lamas and Ti- 
unas make the same use as the inhabitants 
of Java, The plants from which this. ex- 
Wact 1s made are no otherwise described, 
than that. the French name them Lianes. 
Dr. Herissant dissolved these two poisons 
ee: sane found when the solution 
y evaporated, that the va- 

pour became deleterious; it is imnocent 
when taken into the stomach ; it does not 
insects or reptiles; when ingcu- 


ited with it, but is fatal to quadrupeds 


ds: in these respects it is similar to 
Pokon of vipers. The blood of ani- 
male killed with it was greatly determined 
tothe lungs and the liver. Neither sugar 
ae are antidotes. Nothing but red- 
haan applied in time, cures with suf- 
certainty. 9 
SELPAST MAG, NO. LY. 


This vegetable is of the genus 
strychnos,* a sinall natural family, 
having some relation to the apo- 
cinus.¢ Its juice in the form of ex- 
tract, was brought from Java, by 
the naturalist Leschenault, and is the 
same with which the inhabitants of 
that country, and of Borneo, poison 
their arrows, to render the wound 
mortal. 

A piece of wood, of the yolume 
and form of a common writing pen, 
covered with the extract, was plung- 
ed into the muscles of a dog’s thigh ; 
in the course of a few minutes there 
was a general convulsion of all the 
muscles, and a complete tetanus ;f 
the members stiff, and the thorax 
during the paroxysm, motionless, 
The attack ceased for a few minutes, 
and was again renewed with re- 
doubled force, The animal during 
the tetanus, preserves the use of its 
senses, except when the paroxysm 
is excessive, and suspends respira- 
tion. In touching, with the hand, 
the region of the heart, to ascertain 
the motion of the circulation, a ge- 
neral tetanus ensued. The same 





—— 





_ In the 70th volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions we have an account of the ef- 
fects of the poison of Ticunas, by Abbe 
Fontana ; he found by experiment that it 
had a similar effect upon quadrupeds arid 
birds, and that it does not kill the cold 
blooded animals. The vapour of it when 
burat, or in watery evaporation, is not in- 
jurious to any animal. 3 

* Class, v. Pentandria, Order, 1. Moe 
nogynia, genus 397, of Linné. 

+ Apocinum of Linné. 

+ A spasmodic rigour of the muscles. 
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effect took place in touching the 
head, paw, or tail. After a few mi- 


notes of repeated attacks, manifest-— 


ed by strong convulsive throes, te- 
tavus is induced by the tension of 
the thoracic muscles, and this hor- 
rible torture then terminates in 
death.* 

In opening the breast and abdo- 
men of the dog, the arteries were 
tilied with blaek blood, the common 
sign of asphyxia, ‘The orifice of the 
wound had assumed a yellow brown- 
ish: colour.¢ The same experiment 
was tried on a horse, several dogs, 
and rabbits, and with the same re- 
sult, except that the animal, if strong 
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* Abbe Fontana found that a rabbit in- 
fected with the American poison, applied 
to the skin slightly scratched, began to 
shake in six minutes, and show weakness ; 
in another minute, it fell down motionless ; 
at intervals it appeared convulsed ; and in 
six minutes more it was quite dead. He 
found that one hundredth part of a grain 
in solution was sufficient to kill small ani- 
mats, and that it is not always fatal, nor 
in all circumstances. 

¢ The American poison did not produce 
any alteration upon the appearance of the 
wound, When mixed with the blood of 
an animal it prevents coagulation, but 
does not, dissolve the red globules; hence 
he asserts that its effects are not upon the 
nerves, bat upon the blood. Livid spots 
were found upon the lungs, and they 
were often putrid. If any of the mineral 
acids are mixed with this extract, the po 
sonous ‘quality is destroyed. It may then 
be taken into the stomach with safety, and 
applied by inoculation, without injury ; 
but the mineral acids applied to the mus- 
cles of a poisoned limb were generally use- 
less, and frequently dangerous. Vinegar 
and ardent sptrits have no effect in destroy- 
ing the poison. 

In the before-mentioned paper, Fontana 
gave an account of his experiments with 
the distilled water of Laurocearasus, or 
Laurel-water, upon animals, and found 
that it was not mortal by inoculation, nor 
when forced into the blood by the jugular 
vein; but when taken into the stomach 
by any animal, even by the cold-blooded, 
a4 killed im an instant. 


* 
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and vigorous, resists a great number 
of convulsive attacks, but if weak 
the third or fourth terminates jg 
death. 


This poison injected into the cavi. 
ties of the serous membranes of the 
above mentioned animals, was s 
Hy - absorbed, and death ensued, 
afier three or four tetanie throes. 

If applied to the surface of an iso. 
lated nerve, the posterior craral, for 
example, it has no effect ; but if put 
in contact with the spinal marrow, it 
instantly produges a tetanus of those 
muscles, which receive nerves from 
that part of the spinal marrow where 
the poison was applied, and this te. 
tanus successively extends %0 the 
other muscles. ) , 


After it was ascertained, that its 
action depended on the insulated spi- 
nal marrow, it was retarded, or 
quickened at pleasure, by puttin 
the poison into the vessels, in which 
the blood had a shorter or longer 
way to run, in order to arrive at the 
spinal marrow, The poison of the 
Upds ticuti, injected into the femo- 
ral artery, and passing eon oe 
capillary vesselsof the thigh, before 
it returns to the heart, did not act 
half so promptly, as when injected 
into the jugular vein, by which the 
heart receives it suddenly, and af 
terwards transmits it to the spinal 
marrow, 

Injected into the veins and arte 
ries, it was taken up by the circulatr 
ing system, and was immediately 
followed by the same fatal effects 

Mixed with the aliments of the 
stomach, its action is slower, 
does not take place before the lapse 
of half an hour, and a greats portion 
is necessary to cause death, than ia 
other cases ; a dose of one fou 
a grain stimalates the spinal marrow, 
without injaring the functions of life, 

Hence it is believed, that it mig! 
be employed as a useful medicine! 
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those diseases which have their seat 
in this part of the nervous system, 

The family likeness which exists 
between the Upas ticuti and the 
genus strychnos, suggested the idea 
of trymg the eflects of some of ite 

ies, by administering a dose of 
a few centigrammes in an aqueous, 
or alkoholic extract, and they.were 
found to be exactly the same. 

The above mentioned experiments 
onthe spinal marrow, were made by 
separating the atlas from the occiput, 
and injecting the poison into the 
vertebral canal. So powerfully does 
it stimulate the spinal marrow, that 
although the animal was apparently 
dead, still it produced three attacks 
of tetanus. 

Mr. Leschenault, in the relation 
of bis voyage, will give a particalar 
account of the vegetable which pro- 
duces this poison, of which there 
are two species; the one already 
mentioned, the (pas zicuté and the 
Upas antiar, which travellers and 
writers have confounded under the 
well-known name of Bohon Upas, so 
long the favourite object of young 
poets and orators. They have lost 
a fine image: for it is now ascer- 
tamed, that mem and animals may 
hot only approach this tree with ian- 
punity, but that it may be handled 
without danger, and its juice ex- 
acted. Mr. Leschenault brought 
with him a branch and leaves.* He 








* This alludes to the fabulous account 
of the Upas tree, published in a London 
Magazine, for the year 1783 or 1784, and 
copied into the netes upon Darwin’s Bo- 
tame Garden, under the third Canto of the 
Loves of the Plants. The effects of this 
tree have been so puetically described, that 
the whole has been thought a fiction ; but 
the French philosophers have demonstrated 
MS existence, and, by experiment, shown 

effects of its juice upon the animal 
economy. Although in certain circum- 
Mances a poison, it may be uséd as a reme- 
¢y in some nervous diseases. “ The poison 
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says, that animals, wounded by the 
Indians in the chase, by poisoned 
arrows, are eaten by then without 
injury, having taken the precaution 
to cut away that portion of flesh, 
which environs the wound: a fact 
which was made credible by giving 
portions of rabbits, killed iu this 
manner, to dogs and cats. 

Ductor Delile announces in his 
thesis, that he will give a particular 
account of the effects of the Upas 
antiar, which is the strongest voivi- 
tive, and most powerful drastic yet 
known, and of course its eflects are 
very different from those of the for- 
mer, ‘The species of strychnos that 
have not a bitter taste, the strychnos 
potatoruwn, aud the pomme de ventac 
of Madagascar, are quite innocent. 

Dector Delile kas made experi- 
ments to find out some means of 
‘counteracting the deadly eflects of 
the Upas ticuti, Dogs apparent! 
dead, by the immobility of the respi- 
ratory muscles, were restored to life 
by artificial respiration ; air was in- 
jected into the lungs by means ofa 
syringe, fer more than an hour, dur- 
ing which time several fits of tetanus 
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‘of Java is said by its effluvia, to have de- 


populated the country for twelve or four- 
teen miles round the place of its growth ; 
it is called in the Malayan language, Bohon 
Upas; with it the most poisonous arrows 
are prepared, Coudemned criminals are 
sent to the tree to pracure the poison, and 
are pardoned if they bring away a certain 
quantity of it. Not only animals, as qua- 
drupeds, birds, fish, reptiles and vermin, 
but vegetables of; all kinds are said to be 
destroyed by the effluvia of this noxious 
tree: so that in a district of twelve or 
fourteen miles round it, the face of the 
earth is quite barren, strewed with the 
skeletons of men and other auimals; af- 
fording a scene of melancholy, beyond 
what poets have described, or anges de- 
lineated.” Mr. Leschenault, by bringing 
with him a branch and leaves of the Upas 
tree, has put an end to these poctical fe 
rious, 
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were manifested, and the animal at 
length revived. It was proved, that 
opium and marine salt were of little, 
or no use. 

Doctor .Del'le and Magendie, hav- 
ing fully ascertained the action of 
the Upas ticuti, nux vomica and Ig- 
natia amara, on the spinal marrow, 
are of opinion, that they may be em- 
ployed as useful remedies in palsy, 
aod other diseases, which are oc- 
casioned by an atouvy of the spinal 
marrow, as they powerfully stimu- 
late all the muscles, which receive 
their nerves from that important or- 
gan. 

Paris, August 12th, 1809. 


— 
7 the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
~~ 


i your Magazine for December, 
1812, your correspondeut Mar- 
cellus writes on Music, with a de- 
gree of enthusiasm, which is very 
natural to the youthfal mind, on 
looking merely at one side of the 
question ; butas the “ animated no,” 
so finely described by Cowper in his 
Task, basa tendency to make a per- 
son more minutely examine the prin- 
ciples on which he founds his judg- 
ment, Il beg leave to make some re- 
marks on the subject of music. 

J willingly admit, that music is a 
pleasing and delightful amusement, 
but I think there is great danger of 
attaching too much importance to it, 
and of sufiering it to engross too 
much time and attention. In order 
that a person may excel in music, 
some hours every day must be de- 
voted to practising, and life is too 
short to permit us to lose much time 
in trifling pursuits. It may be said, 
that the mind must be occupied, 
and that a littl amusement is very 
allowable ; but surely there are 
few persons who would not feel more 
true rational pleasure, after having 
spent their leisure hours in instruc- 


tive reading, than if they had em 
ployed themselves in hearing the 
most deliv htful music. 

I think Marcellus is too severe in 
his censure on those who disapproyg 
of music. He brands them with the 
names of * prodigies of nature,” «ag 
tonishing miracles of dullness and 
stupidity,” and then quotes Shakes 
spear to prove, that “ this extraon 
dinary want of sensibility is charac. 
teristic of moral depravity.” Al 
a Shakespear should tell us, 
that 


grgub scececsecescesss He that is not mov'd 

By the concord of sweet sounds ; him trust 
not, 

Nature has form’d him for the blackest 
deeds :” 


or Layater in his Aphorisms on mam, 
should say, “ Keep three paces dig 
tant from him who hates music,” I 
will still maintain my opinion, that 
it is possibie to disapprove of musi¢, 
and yet to possess every amiable 
quality that adorns and dignifies ho- 
man nature. My opinion is not merely 
theoretical, for [ have the happiness of 
considering as my best and most va 
lued friend, a gentleman, who disap. 
proves of music, not because he has 
any cynical asperity in his dispost 
tian, but because fe thinks, mosie 
has “an evident tendency to ener 
vate the mind,” and that “there are 
higher and more importatt employ: 
ments for beings such as man.” 

It is very erroneous, in expres® 
ing an opinion on any subject, to 
condemn a person, because he may 
happen to form a diferent opmion, 
and we sliould be equally careful, 
not to make one geueral role, 

‘which to judge of all mankind 
Marcellus has an uadoubted right 
admire music, but he should permet 
others to form a different opmiom, 
without branding them with oppre 
bioys epithets, 

Poacis. 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
—_— 

WE have been induced, as a mat- 

er of carious research, and also on 

sccount of the answer to it from 

the famous John Milton, to extract 

from the prose works of that. great 


mad, 


A necessary esentation of the pre- 
sent wr hase imminent dangers to 
religion, laws, and liherties, aris- 
ing from the ‘late and present prac- 
tices of the Sectarian party mn Eng- 
lund: together with an exhortation 
to duties relating to the covenant, 
ynto- all within our charge, and unto 
alt the well-affected within this kings 
dom; by the Presbytery at Belfast, 
February the 15th, 1649. 


WHEN we seriously consider the 
great and many duties which 
we owe unto God and his people, 
over whom he hath made us over- 
wers, and for whom we must give 
an account; and when be behold the 
laudable examples of the worthy 
misisters of the province of London, 
and of the commissioners of the 
General Assembly of the church of 
Scotland, io their free and faithful 
lestmonies against the insolencies 
of the Sectarian pariy in England. 
Considering also the dependency of 
his kingdom upon the kingdoin of 
England, and remembering how 
against strong oppositions we were 
asisted by the Lord the last year 
discharge of the like duty, an 
he punished the contempt of 
cor Warning upon the despisers there- 
of; we find ourselves as necessitated 
w the more encouraged to cast in our 
uit in the treasury, lest our silence 
ould involve us in the guilt of un- 
faithfulness, and our people in se- 
curity and neglect of duties, 

In this dockets of the trust put 
upon us by God, we would not be 
~Ked upon as sowers of sedition, of 
bwichers of national and divisive 
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motions ; our record is in Heaven, 
that nothing is more hateful unto us, 
nor less intended by as, afd there- 
fore we shall not fear the malicious 
and wicked aspersions which we 
know Satan, by his instraments, is 
ready to cast, not only u us, 
but on all who sincerely silbiaues 
the advancement of reformation. 

W hat of late have been, and now 
are, the insolent and presumptuous 
practices of the Sectaries in Eng- 
land, is not unknown to the world; 
For, first, notwithstanding their 
specious pretences for religion and 
hberties, yet their late and present 
actings being therewith compared, 
do clearly evidence, that they love a 
rough garment to deceive; since 
they have with a high hand despised 
the oat, in breaking the covens 
ant, which is so strong a foundation 
to both, whilst they loaden it with 
sighting reproaches, calling it a 
bundle of particular and contrary 
interests, and a snare to the people ; 
aod likewise labour to establish by 
laws an universal toleration of all 
teligions,* which is an inaovation 
overturning of unity in religion, and 
$0 direetly repugnant to the word of 
God, the two first articles of our 
soleinn covenant, which is the great- 
est wickedness ia them to violate, 
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* We may thus see, that persecution and 
an infringement of religious liberty are not 
the peculiar disgrace of any one church 
These ancient Presbyters hold a very hi 
tone; the Church of Rome, in the pleni- 
tude of its power, never held higher, 
Tliey abuse the Parliament for labours 
to establish an universal toleration of a 
religions. The most enlightened of that 
day looked to nothing bigher than tolera- 
tion, although a measure itnperfect, “7 
in itself unjust. Who dares (0 toleratr! 
If the state have 2 power to tolerate, it maf 
withhold the boon, To tolerate religiout 
opinions is not vested in the state. It ought 
neither to.tolerate nor restrain. Liberty of 


thought is the right of all. aye | 
































since many of the chiefest of them- 
selves have, with their hands, testi- 
fied to the most high God, sworn, 
and sealed it. 

Moreover, their great disaffection 
to the settlement of religion, and so 
their future breach of covenant, doth. 
more fully appear by their strong 
oppositions to Presbyterian govern- 
ment, (the hedge and bulwark of 
religion,) whilst they express their 
hatred to it more than to the worst of 
errors, by excluding it under the 
name of compulsion ; when they em- 
brace even Paganism and Judaism 
in the arms of toleration. _ Not to 
speak of their aspersions upon it, and 
the assertors thereof as anti-Christian 
and Popish, though they have deeply 
strorn to maintain the same govera- 
ment in the first article of the co- 
venant, as it is established in the 
Church of Scotland, which they 
now so despise, and fully blas- 
pheme. 

Again, it is more than manifest, 
that they seek not the vindicativn, 
but the extirpation of laws and 
liberties, as appears by their seizing 
on the person of the King, and at 
their pleasures removing bim from 
place to place, not only without the 
consent; but, (if we mistake not,) 
against a direct ordinance of Par- 
liament. Their violent surprising, 
imprisoning and secluding many of 
the most worthy members of the 
Honourable House of Commons, di- 
rectly against a declared privilege of 
Parliament, (an action certainly 
without parallel in any age,) and 
their purposes of abolishing Parlia- 
mentary power for the tuture, and 
establishing of a Representative, as 
they call it, instead thereof. Nei- 
ther hath their fury stayed here, 
but without ali rale or example, be- 
ing but private men, they have pro- 
ceeded to the trial of the King; 
aainst both the interest and protes- 
tation of the kingdom of Scotland, 


* 
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and the former public declara:; 
of both kingdoms, (besides choc 
lent haste, rejecting the heariy of 
any defences,) with cruel hand 
have put him to death; an ag ; 
horrible, as no history, distepre 
puma, hath laid a precedent of the 
ike. 

These, and. many other their de. 
testable insolencies, may abundagily 
convince every unbiassed judgment, 
that the present practice of the Se. 
taries, and their abettors, do direct. 
ly overturn the laws and liberties of 
the kingdoms, root out lawful and 
supreme magistracy, (the just privj. 
leges whereof we have sworn to 
maintain,) and introduce a fearfy! 
confusion and lawless anarchy, 

The Spirit of God, by. S 
tells us, Proverbs 30—21, “Thata 
servant to reign, is one of the fou 
things for which the earth is dis. 
quieted, and which it cannot bear,” 
We wonder nothing that the earth js 
disquieted for these things; bat we 
wonder greatly if the eanh can bea 
them. And albeit the Lord so per, 
mit, that fully be set in great dig. 
nity, and they which sit in low 
place ;. ** That servants ride upos 
horses, and Princes walk as servants 
upon the earth,” Eccles. 10, perws 
6, 7. Yetthe same wise man sith, 
Proverbs 19, 10, “ Delight is no 
seemly for a fool, much less for 
servant to have rule over Princes,” 

When we consider these thing, 
we cannot but declare and manifest 
our utter dislike and detestation o 
such unwarrantable practices, direc 
ly subverting our covenant, religi 
laws, and liberties, And as wateh 
men in Sion, warn all the loves a 
truth and well-affected to the cor 
ant, carefully to avoid 
with, or not bearing witness aga 
horrid insolencies, lest 
with them in their sins, they als 
partakers of ‘their plagues. 
fore, in the spirit of meekness * 
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intreat, and in the autho- 
pe 3 at Christ, (whose servants 
we are,*) charge and ubtest all who 
resolve to adhere unto truth and the 
covenant, diligently to observe, and 
conscientiously to perform these fol- 
lowing duties. 

First, That according to our so- 
lemn covenant, every one study 
more to the power of Godliness and 

al reformation of themselves 
and families; because for the great 
breach of this part of the covenant, 
God is highly offended with these 
lands, and justly provoked to permit 
men to be the instruments of our 
misery and afflictions. 

Secondly, “ ‘That every one’ in 
their station and calling earnestly 
contead for the faith which was 
once delivered to the saints,” Jude 
§. And seek to have their hearts 
established with grace, that they be 
not unstable and wavering, carried 
abou: with every wind of doctrine; 
but that they receive the truth in 
love, avoiding the company of such 
as withdraw from, and vilify. the 
public ordinances; speak evil of 
church government ; invent damn- 
able errors, under the specious pre+ 
tence of a gospel-way, and new- 
light ;+ and highly- extol the per- 
sons and courses of notorious Sec- 
laries, lest God give them over to 
srong delusions, (the plague of these 
lmes,) that they may believe lies, 
and be damned. 

Thirdly, That they would not be 


a 


*Very good and modest! Here we 
tave high church in another guise. Sects 
greatly err in the assumption they gene- 
nally make, of being the peculiar people, 

M exclusively considering themselves 
the servants of the Lord ! 





B.M.M. 


t All sects have a peculiar dislike to in- 


sevation. The old ones abhor New Licur, 

*, @ other words, the reforming part of 

Sommunity, whem they distinguish 
nickname. B.M.M, 
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drawn by counsel, command, or 
example, to shake off the ‘ancient 
and fundamental government of these 
kingdoms, by King and Parliament, 
which we are so deeply engaged to 
preserve, by our solemn covenant, 
as they would not be found guilty of 
the great evil of these times, (con- 
demned by the Holy Ghost,) the 
depising of dominion, and speaking 
evil of dignities. 

Fourthly, That they do cordially 
endeavour the preservation of the 
union amongst the well-aflected in 
the kingdoms, not being swayed by 
any national respect: remembering 
that part of the covenant, “ That we 
shall not suffer ourselves, directly 
nor indirectly, by whatsoever com- 
bination, persuasion or terror, to be 
divided, or withdrawn, from this 
blessed union and conjunction.” 


And, Finally, Albeit there be 
more present hazard from the power 
of Sectaries, (as were from malig- 
nants the last year,) yet we are not 
ignorant of the eyil purposes of Ma- 
iignants, even at this time, in all the 
kingdoms, and particularly in this; 
and for this cause, we exhort every 
one with equal watchfulness to keep 
themselves free from associating with 
such, or from swerving in their judg- 
ments to malignant principles; and 
to avoid all such persons as have 
been from the beginning known op- 
posers of reformation, refusers of 
the covenant, combining themselves 
with Papists and other notorious ma- 
lignants, especially such who have 
been chief promoters of the late en- 
gagement against England, calum- 
niators of the work of reformation, 
in reputing the miseries of the pre- 
sent times unto the advancers there- 
of; and that their just hatred to Sece 
taries incline not their minds to fa- 
vour malignavis, or to think, that 
because of the power of Sectaries, 
the cause of God needs the more to 
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fear the enmity, or to stand in need 
of the help of malignants. 


The Answer from John Milton in our 


next.) 
—_—_—_—_—__= 
To the Proprictars of the Belfast Magazine. 
—— 


‘Pe following little essay will, I 
hope, be acceptabie to the read- 
ers of your publication, and cause 
more reasonable allowance to be 
made for the feelings of the female 
mind, than is generally admitted. 

Although in many respects the 
condition of females is peculiarly 
happy in this country, yet they suf- 
fer one species of injustice, on which 
no comment bas ever been nade. 

If they become sufficieotly ac- 
quainted with those who seek them 
as wives, to discover in the character 
of their suitors any latent cause of 
future disqviet, and therefore re- 
ject one whom they have neces- 
sarily kept for some time in sus- 
peuse, they are stigmatized by the 
name of jilts, and very often incur 
great odium, for that act of their 
hives, which may have given the 
strongest proof of their rectitude and 
firmness, 

According to the common prac- 
tice of society, a woman is justly 
apprehensive of becoming so well 
acquaimed with a man’s character 
and manners, as she ought to be, 
‘previous to ber marriage, lest sie 
should incur a sort of tacit engage- 
ment toe accept bim: and it is to be 
feared, many have sacrificed their 
happiness to everstrained notions ot 
delicacy on this subject, and to the 
apprehension of censure from the 
public voice, always so loudly exert- 
ed against the timid and defence- 
less. 

The female sex, ever so realy to 
blame each other, act in a most im- 
politic manner, when thep thas en- 
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deavour to diminish their own ¢; 

of choice, and power of deciding . 
their fature friends, protectors, and. 
masters! For there will always he 
found a few to assert that right, 


| which courtesy leaves dormant, aad 


affection abrogates. 

Some men have even become ene. 
mies for life to her, who has refused 
them on mature consideration, and 
sufficient knowledge of their disposi. 
tion and habits, To this, however, 
there have been a few shining ex. 
ceptions; and perhaps a man never 
appears in a more amiable ligh, 
than when he watches, as a disip. 
terested friend aud protector, ove 
the woman who has rejected the offer 
of his hand. 


Such was the conduct of  Benero. 
lus, who met Fiorella at a bathing 
place, where they had every op. 
portunity, from the habits of the 
society, of being well known to 
each other. Florella, a very young 
widow, who knew but little of the 
world, appreciated the excellencies 
of the head and heart of Benevolus; 
but from the disparity of their ages, 
and the seriousness of his temper, 
as contrasted with the vivacity of 
hers, it never occurred to ber mind, 
that he could think of her asa wile 
She was not unused to find her com 
versation sought for by the old, the 
sedate, and even the learned, there 
fore, his assiduities were recewed by 
her without reflection or suprise 

Her rejection of bis hand, how 
ever, surprised him, and 
her heart acquitted her, she appe® 
ed faulty in bis eyes. Yet, undet 
this mpression, he wrote the fol- 
lowing létter, where gentleness 
guod breeding seem to have 
every line, and given grace W 


language of mild reprvol. 


* Dean Mapa, 


“Tus politeness with which yor 
have treated me ona late occa 
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demands my earliest acknowledg- 


meats; you bave set me gently 

aude, without pushing me rudely 
; uu. 

if ] know from my present 
feelings, that it is not in my nature 
to pass suddenly from love to 
hatred, and as your youth, beauty, 
and delicate health, are entitled to 
every attention and kindness  possi- 
ble, yon will not, I, trust, mistake 
my motives, when thus, at taking 
leave, I earnestly beseech you to be 
cautious in future, how you attempt 
to raise hopes you are not disposed 
ty realize. ‘ 

“ That you once loved. sincerely 
and ardently, 1 need, not be told ; 
it was indeed from the united testi- 
mony of various persons, with re- 
gard ww. your character as a wife, 
and your, condtct siace ,you ceased 
to be so, that L. was induced 4o make. 
you that offer which has since proved 
unsuceesstul. 

“ The fortunate map who may. be 
destined to touch, your, heart, ,will 
have my best wishes. for the. conti- 
nuance of that -life,, in which his: 
bappiness will of course be involved. 

“I have the honour to,remain, 
dear Mailam, your most. sincere 
friend.and servant.’”” - 


Florella excused the mistake of 
Benevolus in favour of his sincerity. 
Any littie resentment he might have. 
felt, €vaporated in the gentle, Tee 
proof of this letter, and she -found 
him through life, a, valuable, disine 
terested, and enlightened friend, 

L. 
f———_______] 


For the Belfast Monthly Magacine. 


——— , 
THe mere attachment or indiffere. 
fuce that may, be shown by 
Particular persons to particular pure 
wits, amounts to very little in es- 
Wishing their worth, or in proving 
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their insignificance. Even the ge- 
neral curreat of public opinion should 
not, in all cases, be resorted to as a 
proper rule by which to judge. 

Particular situations in life, and 
particular modes of education, may 
operate very forcibly in giving to 
the mind a particular bias, and there- 
fore it is but reasonable to judge as 
liberally as we can of those, who 
may, from different causes, differ 
from us un some points of argument ; 
but I believe it will be found, on 
careful examination, that greater 
degrees of importance are attached 
to the consideration of some pur- 
suits, than what the subject will 
really admit. In this view I con. 
sider the essay on Music, in the 
Magazine for December, signed 
‘* Marcellus,” and I would wish to 
make a few observations thereon. 
In doing which I desire to guard 
against a Censoriousness or uarrowe 
ness of disposition, too generally in- 
dulged when treating of matters 
which do not exactly correspond 
with our ideas, or that may not just 
come up to the standard we have 
formed. It. is neither my business 
nor intention to condema that writer 
for cultivating a taste for music; 
neither do I wish to deprive him of 
any gratification he may enjoy in 
pursuing his favourite amusement ; 
but I very much object to his mane 
ner of reasoning on the subject, and 
to the conclusions he draws. 

I think facts could be produced, to 
prove tbat the unqualified assertions 
of which be makes use, are not stricte 
ly, justifiable, _Il cannot subscribe to 
the soundness of the sentiment, that 
a want of taste in this particular, is 
characteristic of moral depravity. It 
would certainly be an unsafe cri- 
terion by which to judge the dis- 
position of any man, and as difficult 
to prove his real character from his 
possessing or not possessing: a taste 
for music, Deprayity of character 
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belongs not exclusively either to 
the one description or the other. I 
readily admit that many excellent 
persons exist, who may be found 
among the number of its warm ad- 
mirers ; and I presume it will not 
be denied that many excellent per- 
sous also exist, who, notwithstand- 
ing neither the taste nor the judg- 
ment requisite in the cultivation of 
this art, form any part of their cha- 
racter, are, nevertheless, justly es- 
teemed for their amiable and useful 
ualities, and that were they to in- 
dulze in a taste for this science, it 
would add nothing to their real worth 
of character. I do not know that it 
is any indication of a strong mind, 
to yield to the powers of music: 
neither edn it be asserted on proper 
grounds, that to remain indifferent 
to its effects is an infallible proof of 
a weak one ; but we may be certain 
that a taste for music is but a trifling 
preservative against evil habits: for 
I suppose that among its followers 
and admirers there may be found as 
many instances of wrong conduct, 
and deeds of as deep a die, as among 
those who are not so much its strenu- 
ous supporters, 

’ Amidst all the rage for music, 
and the boasted powers of music’s 
charms “ to soften rocks, aud bend. 
the stubborn oak,” we do not find 
that the reign of folly is niuch weak 
ened, or that babits of useful reflees 
tion are gaining ground. I am in- 
clined to think that music has rather 


a contrary tendency, and that in- 


stead of imprifting useful and: solid 
impressions, there is a danger of the 
miad suffering very considerably, 
with respect to the main point of 
real serivusness. Indeed, to! calm 
the tumalt of the passions, to sub- 
due the stubborn will of man, and to 
direct the movements of the buman 
mind towards the proper sphere. of 
action, Yequires, in my opinion, 
an application to something more 


« 
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solid and substantial than merely a 
proficiency in the superficial accom. 
plishments of the day. 

I much fear that to shine in super. 
ficial accomplishments is, with many 
more an object of interest, than the 
acauirement of more vatuable and 
praiseworthy attainments, 

I think from general observation, 
we are warranted in concluding, that 
if music had a tendency to convey 
profitable ideas, and to impart ip 
struction, it would not be so much 
sought after by the light and frivol 
ous : as every thing approaching 
solidity appears to be shunned by 
them with the greatest exactness, 
and every degree of encouragement 
given to indulge in a taste for fri. 
volity, Amongst the numerous in 
citements to keep alive this taste, 
perhaps it will be found, on catefal 
inspection, that the practice of mw 
sic is none of the least. | 

J am far from wishing'to encow 
rage gloomy habits, any mofe than 
levity of disposition, I believe the 


mild dictates of genuine ‘religion 


forbids equally the one as the other, 
as being equally removed from com 
tributing in any degree to the real 
improvement of the mind; but I be 
lieve, in proportion as we attain to 
solid, . substantial. knowledge, and 
learn how it is to be acquired, every 
indulgence that has the least ten 
dency to enervate the powers of the 
mind, and to render it unfit for 
rious reflection, will, in our estima 
tion, lose its value. It must be a 
knowledged that music has this 
fect : “it opérafés on the passions 
and rousing the passions, tends 1 
weaken the powers of reason.” Ts 
subdue our passions, to conquer the 
force of evil habits, and to term the 
mind to piety and virtue, should 
the principal struggle of oar lives 
Flere would be scope sufficient @ 
employ all our faculties. 


Time would not then hang heary 
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en our hands. We would have with- 
inoarselves an inexhaustible fund of 
enjoyment, that would never leave 
ys at.a loss for a subject upon which 
todwell, We could then bear to be 
left alone for a few moments, withe 
out suffering any lassitude of thought 
fromour own reflections, We would 
then rationally enjoy existence, with- 
out being obliged to fly so often for 
satisfaction to those trifling, and in 
many cases, pernicious amusements, 
that so much occupy the time and 
attention of the vain and thought- 
less: We would then hear less of 
how we are to spend what is called 
leisure hours, The theatre, the ta- 
vern, the gaming-tabie, with other 
ruinous and pernicious modes of kill- 
ing time, as it is termed, would not 
so mach as be thought of.- And 
even perbaps the practice Of music, 
would, on a proper regulation and 
yenovation of mind and manners, 
lose much of its wonted charms, 
“Indeed there is no need to drive 
that away by foolish divertisements, 
which fies away so swiftly of itself;” 
and every item of which should be 
deemed sv precious, as to leave no 
leisure for idle and unprofitable pur- 
suits. 


It should be a question of some 
importance, whether a wise man has 
any idle hours at ail. His time and 
ateation are fully occupied, not in 
the sordid, groveling, low pursuit of 
Worldly gain, and gratification of his 
teisual appetites, but in the acqui- 
tition of useful knowledge, the know- 
ledge and practice of genuine reli 
gon, which teachés all who submit 
0 its wise injunctions, so ta pass 
their time, as at its ¢onclusion to 
eajoy the pleasing reflection, that 
they have not altogether lived in 
vain, but in some degree fulfilled 
tbe duties assigned them, 7 
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FOURTEENTH REPORT FROM THE COMe= 
MISSIONERS OF THE BOARD OFf 
EDUCATION, IN IRELAND, 


To his Grace Charles Duke of Riche 
mond, &c. &c &c. Lord- Lieutenant 
General, and General Governor of 
Ireland. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 

E the undersigned, commise 

sioners appointed for inquire 
ing into the several funds and ree 
venues geanted by public or private 
donations, for the purposes of educa- 
tion, into the state and condition of 
all schools upon public or charitable 
foundations in Ireland, beg leave to 
submit to your Grace the result of 
our anxious deliberations, en the 
subject of extending and improving 
the education of the lower orders of 
the people in this part of the United 
Kingdom. We have not been de- 
terred from entering upon this sub- 
ject, by the difficulties peculiar to this 
country, with which we are aware it 
isattended,and we have beenanxious, 
as early as possible, to meet the 
expectations of your Grace and the 
government of Ireland, whose solici+ 
tude on the subject of a plan for the 
general education of the lower orders 
of the people of Ireland, to be sug- 
gested by this Board, was evinced 
is the letter addressed to our Secre- 
tary, onthe 17th day of January, 
1811, by your Grace’s. late princi- 
pal Secretary, the Right Hon. Win. 
Wellesley Pole. 

We have applied our efforts to the 
framing of a system, which, whilst 
it shall afford the opportunities: of 
education to every description of the 
lower.classes of the people, may, at 
the same time, by keeping clear of 
all interference with the particular 
religious tenets of any, induce the 
whole to receive as benefits as one 


vadivided body, under one and the 























same system, and in the same es 
tablishments. 

That the present establishments 
for the instruction of the lower or- 
ders, though extremely numerous, 
are inadequate as a system of gene- 
fal education, we were fully con- 
vinced in the course of our inquiries 
into their extent and condition: and 
their insufficiency, we have reason 
to believe, is very imperfectly sup- 
plied by the unendowed schools, 
though their number appears, by 
the returns made to government in 
the ‘year 1808, to bring as great a 
proportion every where to the popu- 
Jation, as in most other parts of the 
United Kingdom; so that if they 
were daly attended to, and under 
the care of masters properly qua- 
lified, the lower orders of this coun- 
try would have less reason, perhaps, 
to complain of their education being 
neglected, than those of England, 
er even of Scotland nself; at the 
same time, we are encouraged by 
this circumstance to hope, that if a 
scheme for such improvement was 
judiciously planned, and carefully 
execated, it would meet with very 
general success, from the favourable 
disposition, and strong desire for 
education, prevailing universally 
among those, to whom the means of 
obtaining a more complete and ef- 
fectual course of it, would thus, we 
may presume, be not more frankly 
offered, than cordially accepted. 

That soch will be its acceptance, 
we shall indulge the more confident 
expectation, if all interference with 
the particular religious tenets of 
those who are to receive that instruc- 
tion, shall, in the first ivstance, be 
unequivocally disclaimed, and ef- 
fectually guarded against. Wecon- 
ceive this to be of essential impor- 
tance in any pew establishments for 
the education of the lower classes in 
Ireland, and we venture to express 
our ananimous opinion, that no such 
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plan, however wisely ‘or wnége 
tionably contrived in other'y 
can be carried into effectual execy. 
tion in this country,’ unless be ex 
plicitly avowed, and clearly diden 
stood, as its leading principle; that 
no attempts shall be made to infly. 
ence or disturb the peculiar religious 
tenets of any sect or description of 
Christians. How a stri¢t’ forbear 
ance from any such atteaipt may bg 
rendered consistent with a tiiiden 
able degree of religious insttietiog 
in general, we trust, may appear iq 
the seque} of this report, to the 
proper subject of whicti we shall 
proceed to solicit your Gracé’sattes. 
tion, after a short recapitulation of 
the subjects and substances of the 
reports which we have ‘already pres 
sented, anda’ review of what may 
be considered as: whe presént state 
and extent of the séveral provisions 
fer the education of the lower efasss, 
us deduced from these reports, and 
from the returns of thé wiendowal 
schools already alluded ‘to: 6bserr 
ing, however, that to these must be 
added a considerable number of Rw 
man Catholie seminaries in vations 
parts of Ireland, particulatly in 
great towns, supported principally, 
we believe, by bequests, | private 
contributions, and subscription; but 
of which we have not any accuralt 
returns, Ke 
‘The principal objects of the ingy 
ries in which we bave been 
ed, may, be, reduced ty twor 
the schools endowed © for: clascal 
education, and those endowed for 
gratuitous education; jin reading 
writing, and arithmetic, only; 1 
many of which schools, theebikires 
of the lower orders are not onlpede 
cated, but clothed and maintained, 
Of the former description, som 
are of Royal foundation, sneer 
the board of Erasmus Smith; ver 
‘ty are endowed of the same numibet 
of dioceses, under an Act passed 
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Jrland, ia the reign of Queen Ele 
gaveth ; and about fitteen were fou nd- 
ed by the munificence of private 
individuals. 

schools of Royal foundation 
are those of Armagh, Dungannon, 
Emiskitlen, Raphioe, Cavan, Bas 
pagher, and Carysfort, the united 
endowments of which amount to 
£5,800 per annum, and the number 


@ scholars taught in them, at the 


time of making our report, to about 
960, but of these very few are in- 
stracted gratis, there being a gene- 
mi reluctance to accept of such a 
favour. 

The Classical Schools, under the 
direction of Erasmus Smith’s Board, 
ate those of Drogheda, Galway, 
Tipperary, and Ennis, the united 
exdowments of which may be esti- 
mated at 42.1000 per annum, and 
thenumber of scholars at the time 
of making our report upon them was 
277.* 

The Diocesan Schools are those 
Tuam, Ardagh, Cashel, Kildare, 
Down, Connor, Leighlin, Ferns, El- 
phin, Meath, Limerick, Ardfort, 
Killaloe, Derry, Dromore, Cork, 
Ross, Clogher, Cloyne, and Ossory, 
the wnited emoluments of which 
amount to about 820/. per annum, 
and the number of scholars to about 
428, 

The classical schools of private 
foundation are in number about 15, 
the most important of which, those 
oi Navan-and Ballyroan, were the 
subject of our second report, to 
which, as we are unwilling to re- 
peat it, we beg leave to refer; on 
the remainder, as we have very re- 
cently laidan account of them before 


—— 





*The numbers mentioned throughout 
are? cs those returned to us at the 

OF Making our former reports, and 

vd believe, will be found to be Jess than 
‘ Present nuiaber in these public estab 
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your Grace, in our twelfth report, 
we think it unnecessary to enter inte 
any detail. 

Under the second head above men- 
tioned, of schools for the education 
of the lower classes, we shall beg 
leave more especially to state herein 
the principal establishments for that 
purpose, as they are more ,particu- 
larly connected with the subject of 
this report. They are the Protestant 
Charter Schools, the: Blue Coat Hos- 
pital, the Foundling Hospital, the 
Hibernian School, and the Marine 
School, besides those of private foun- 
dation, amounting in number to 
about 60, as appears in our thirteenth 
report, and which we deem it un- 
necessary to recapitulate here. 

In the Charter Schools, 39 in 
number, 2,251 children were, at the 
time of making our report upoa 
those institutions, lodged, clothed, 
maintained, and educated, at an 
average expense’ of 131. 4s. each; 
and on a very strict inquiry, in the 
course of which all those schools 
were visited and examined, under 
the direction of this Board, by most 
respectable persons, it appeared, as 
we had the satisfaction of reporting 
to your Grace, that they were in a 
flourishing state, the education in 
them efficacious and practical, and 
in every respect such as to pot it 
beyond the reach of private defama- 
tion, or public censure, 

In the Blue Coat Hospital, we 
found that 130 boys were maintain« 
ed and clothed, instructed in Eng- 
lish, Euclid, Navigation, and va- 
rious branches of practical mathe- 
matics, in which several of them 
had made very considerable: profi- 
ciency; and they receive, besides, 
a religious education. 

This institution is under the di- 
rection of the Corporation of the 
city of Dublin, and the expense 
amounts to about 164 per annum, 
for the clothing and mainteiance of 

























































each boy, to which, if the expenses 
of the establishment be added, it 
will give an addition of 8/. per an- 
num for each boy. 

The Foundling Hospital, designed 
principally to save the lives of those 
children who would otherwise perish 
in consequence of the poverty or 
profligacy of their pareats, receives 
infants from the time of their birth, 
provides them with nurses in the 
country, and at a certain age re- 
ceives them back, and maintains, 
clothes, and educates them, till fit 
to-be apprenticed ; the average num- 
ber of infants admitted yearly being 
upwards of 2,000, and the very great 
care taken of them having diminish- 
ed the mortality incident to the 
age, and the very unfavourable cir- 
cumstances under which they are 
brought to the hospital, about 400 
will annually return, at the age of 
eight years, to the lnstitution, to be 
educated ; accommodation for 1,600 
should therefore be provided, with 
funds adequate to the support, even 
on the supposition that so great a 
number as 400 can be annually ap- 
prenticed from it, and that too at 
the early age of 12 years. 

' The establishment denominated 
Wilson’s Hospital, was founded by 
a gentleman of that name, who be- 
queathed estates, producing at pre- 
sent upwards of 3,000/. per annum, 
for the maintenance of a_ certain 
number of vld men, and a number 
of boys, not exceeding 150 boys, 
The estates of this charity will soon 
rise very considerably, and the 
trustees will be enabled to increase 
the number of boys, which, at the 
time of making our report, amount- 
edto 107, and to extend the plan 
of education, so as to render this In- 
stitution eminently useful. 
. The Hibernian Marine School, 
which is supported principally by 
Parliamentary grants, and which 
was instituted for the maintenance 
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and education of the children of 
soldiers, contains 300 boys, and half 
that number of girls, and affords 
that destitute class the protection 
which is so justly due; this estab. 
lishment is soon to be considera! 
augmented, and to receive such ims 
provements as will render it ine 
respect complete, 

The Hibernian Marine 
which is supported also by Parlig. 
mentary grants, was designed for 
the purpose of maintaining and edys 
cating the children of seamen, and 
contained, when we made our report, 
only 110 boys, though there area 
commodations for 160; and on this 
charity, so important to a maritime 
country, we have been obliged to 
make a report to your Grace, which 
we are unwilling here to repeat, and 
which, we hope, ‘were an inqui 
now to be instituted, it would be ig 
our power to alter to one more satis 
factory. ' 

Thus it appears from the Reports 
which we have already presentedto 
your Grace, that there are 23° éi. 
dowed Classical Schools in Ireland, 
besides several others of private foun 
dation, which are mentioned ip our 
Report, (No. 12.) the emoluments 
of which amount to about £9,000 

er annum, and the number of scho- 
ars educated in them to nearly 
1,000 j 

And that, exclusive of the parish 
schools, in the city of Dublin, and 
of other schools in different places 
supported by endowments, (which 
latter we do not here- recapitulate, 
as they are contained in our Report, 
No. 13,) there are 44 public. estal> 
lishments for the education of the 
lower classes, in which upwards of 
4200 children are lodged, maintalt® 
ed, clothed, and educated, at an a 
nual expence of about £.70,000. — 

In the course of the various 
very extensive. examination, 
our inquiries into the m 
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of those numerous establishments 
have fet us into, we beg leave to as- 
sure your Grace, that we have anxi- 
ously sought to obtain such infor- 
mation as might enable us to submit 
to'your Grace an accurate account of 
the nature and extent of the instruc- 
tion, which the schools frequented 
by the children of the lower classes 
inthis country usually afford, and of 
the effect upon the principles and 
morals of that important part of the 
conmunity, likely to be produced 
by the education received in them ; 
directing our attention especially to 
wweh circumstances as might indi- 
cate the most practicable improve- 
ments, and the manner in which 
they may be attempted with the 
greatest probability of success, 

The most important facts - with 
which we have become acquainted 
in the course of these inquiries, we 
now beg leave tu lay before your 
Grace; and to submit the outline of 
a plan, which we conceive to be 
calculated to extend to the lower 
Classes snch education as is suited 
their ‘station in society, so far at 
leastas seems to us attainable in the 
present circumstances of this coun- 
ue: 
“Returns have heen communicated 
tous from 17. dioceses, out of the 
22, into which Ireland is divided ; 
ead from them it appears, that ex- 
clusive of the charitable institations, 
there are 3,736 schools in these dio- 
seses, in which ‘are taught 162,467 
children, of which number 45,490 
are Protestants, and 116,977 Romano 
Catholics ; of the school-masters, 
127) are’ Protestants, and 2,465 
Roman Catholics. * : 

Hence we collect, as these dio- 
fees may be estimated to contain 
fourefifths of the population of Ire- 
4nd, that the whole number of 
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schools (including the parochial 
schools,t) amounts to 4,600, and 
the scholars taught in them to 
200,000, being an average of 43 
to each schvol ; and as these returns: 
were made generally in the winter, 
when many children are unable to 
attend, and as itinerant school-mas- 
ters (whose number is very con- 
siderable,) are frequently not includ- 
ed in them, we are confident that 
more than 200,000 children of the 
poorer classes receive annually such 
instruction as the schools afford. 

That instruction, except in a very 
few instances, extends no farther 
than reading, writing, and the come 
mon rules of arithmetic; and the 
prices paid are on an average ten 
shillings per annum for reading, 
seventeen shillings and four-pence, 
where writing, and one pound six 
shillings where arithmetic is added: 
but even this limited instruction the 
masters are in general very ill-quali- 
fied to give, having been themselves 
taught in schools of a similar descrip- 
tion, and consequently deficient in 
information, unacquainted with re- 
gular plans of education, and unac- 
customed to that discipline, from the 
steady and temperate enforcement 
of which some of the best advan- 
tages of education are derived. 

The poverty of the lower classes of 
the people, which limits the recom. 
pence of the masters to the low 
rates above mentioned, and thus 
holds out no ten»ptation to a better 
class to undertake the office of in- 
structors, produces effects, if pos- 
sible, still worse, by incapacitating 
them from purchasing such books as 
are fit for children to read; whence 
it frequentiy happens, that instead 
of being improved by religious and 
moral instruction, their minds are 
corrupted by books calculated to 
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incite to lawless and profligate ad- 
venture, to cherish superstition, or 
to lead to dissention or disloyalty, 

From the facts here stated, we 
conceive it clearly to appear, that 
the lower class of the people ia 
Ireland are extremely anxious to ob- 
tain instruction for their children, 
even at an expense, which, though 
small, very many of them can ill 
aflord ; and there is a circumstance 
to which we beg leave to call your 
Grace’s attention, that puts this de- 
sire in a yet stronger point of view ; 
we mean the existence of evening 
schools, established (and in one pa- 
rish there are eleven of them,) for 
the instruction of those children, 
whose service during the day, their 
parents could not afford tu lose. 

Were it therefore even admitted 
that the benefits of education are not 
to the lower classes of the people, 
as great as we conceive them to be, 
yet the necessity of assisting in ob- 
taining it for them in this country 
would not be diminished, but in- 
creased ; for such education as has 
been objected to, under the idea of 
its leading to evil rather thaa to 
good, they are actually obtaining 
for themselves; and though we con- 
ceive it practicable to correct it, to 
check its progress appears impos- 
sible. It may be improved, but it 
cannot be impeded, 

To substitute for the ill-taught and 
ill-regulated schools which we have 
been describing, a systematic and 
un:form plan of instruction, such as 
should gratify the desire of intorma- 
tion, which manifests itself among 
the lower classes of the people of 
Ireland, and. at the same time form 
those habits of regularity and dis- 
cipline, which are yet more valuable 
thap mere learning, it appears to us 
necessary, that commissioners should 
be appointed, with extensive powers, 
as we shall more fully describe in 
the subsequent parts of Lis Report. 
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With respect to the selection of 
these commissioners, it does not a» 
pear to belong to us to enter into an 
particular sugyestions : that on their 
abilities, liberality, aad prudence, 
and on the general confidence to be 
placed in them, the success of the 
plan will depend, we deem it almost 
superflous to remark, 

We recommend that, in the firs 
place, those commissioners be ip 
structed to apply to the governors of 
all the existing establishments for 
the education of the lower classes, 


wherever the information which has 


been received by us shall appear to 
be insufficient, and to require trom 
them returns of the several institu 
tions over which they preside, such 
as may enable them to ascertain ja 
what districts supplementary schools, 
to be put under the direction of Pr 
testant or Roman Catholic masters, 
as the circumstances of the case may 
render eligible, are most immed> 
ately necessary, which schools the 


commissioners should be, empowertd, 


to found, to endow, and to regulate, 
‘The check which the existing schools 


would receive, were the supermten 


dence of them to be transterred.to 
the proposed commissioners: thedil 
ficulty of changing long:settled,¢ 
tablishments, and the waste of Ame 
to the commissioners, .who would be 
much more , profitably employed a 
forming new seminaries, Wan Ut ale 
tering old ones, induce us strongly 
to recommend, that the ias}iuMels 
which now exist should remaia Ui 
der their present managers; 
that the spirit of improvements 
ready manwvested among thep, show 
be left to operate undisturbed, 
the influence ef that emulation. 6% 
the new establishments would male 
rally excite. re 
For the purpose of ascerta: neg 
more exactly the namber of thost 
stipplementary schovls: for selecting 
proper situat.ons for erecting wl 
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tablishing them where wanted : for 
rescribing the mode of education 
to be pursued : and for the general 
superintendence of them, we are of 
opinion, that a Board of Commnis- 
goners, as above-mentioned, should 
be appointed, under the authority 


‘ofan Act of Parliament, empower- 


ing them to receive and dispose of 
Parliamentary grants for building 
and endowing schoo!s; to purchase 
or accept conveyances for the sites 
ef such schools; to decide, in the 
last resort, on the appointment, con- 
duct. and dismissal of masters; to 
prescribe the course and mode of 
education; to provide for the expense 
of furnishing books; and to havea 
general controul over the whole of 
the proposed establishments for the 
jostruction of the lower classes. 

The first object which we would 
recommend to the attention of this 
Board, would be, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, to ascertain from 
the information which they will col- 
lect, as well as from the examina- 
tion of that already in-our posses- 
sion, in what situations it may be 
proper to proceed to the establish- 
ment of supplementary schools. It 
may, at this early period, be prema- 
ture to atlempt to form any estimate 
of the expense of founding and en- 
dowing such schoels, as the number 
that may be required can be but 
vaguely conjectured ; we may, howe 
ever, be allowed, from a view of 
the scale upon which the Governors 
of Erasmus Smith’s Schools are now 
proceeding in the foundation of simi- 
lar establishments, and which seems 
to have been adopted on sufficient 
consideration, to estimate, that 
each school would be a charge on 
the government of about 500/. for 
building, exclusive of the purchase 
o sites, and an annual salary of 301. 
oF the master of each. 

Some time, perhaps, must elapse, 

fore the Commissioners can have 
BELFAST BIAG, NO. LY. 
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procured the necessary information, 
to prepare them for entering on the 
part of their daty we have been last 
describing. But that interval may 
be most usefully employed, in for- 
warding a measure of the highest 
importance to the success of any 
plan of national instruction; we 
mean, that of preparing a sufficient 
number of teachers, competently 
qualified to convey that instruction ; 
we have already adverted to the de- 
plorable want of such qualification 
in a great majority of those who 
now teach in the common schools, 
and to the pernicious consequences 
arising from it; their ignorance, 
we have reason to believe, is not 
seldom their least disqualification ; 
and the want of proper books often 
combines with their own opinions 
aud propensities, in introducing-into 
their schools such as are of the worst 
tendency. Even for schools of a su- 
perior description, and under better 
controul, there is a general com- 
plaint, that proper masters cannot 
be procured, without much diffi- 
culty ; and we are persuaded, that 
a more essential service could not be 
rendered to the State, than by carry- 
ing into effect a practicable mode of 
supplying a success:on of well-quali- 
fied instructors for the children of 
the lower classes It fortunately 
happens, that there are in this coun- 
try existing establishments, as well 
Roman Catholic as Protestatst, which, 
we are persuaded, might, with little 
difficulty, give effectual assistance 
towards this great national purpose. 
This the Commissioners would find 
no difficulty in arranging with the 
Governors of the several Institutions. 
In such arrangements, aud indeed 
in the whole of this part of the 
scheme, much will of couise depend 
upon the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners, and we recommend, that 
they should be directed and required 
to apply themselves immediately to 
ra) 


































the preparing a sufficient number of 
well qualified masters, to underiake 
the conduct of such supplementary 
schools, as they should, from time 
to time, proceed to endow; the pro- 
gress would wvaturaliy be gradual, 
and time would thus be allowed tor 
competent masters to be prepared 
for them. 

In their choice of situation, for 
the supplementary schools, the Com- 
missioners should be directed not 
solely by the apparent necessity for 
them, for the want of proper, or of 
any schools; but partly by the faci- 
lities aflorded for a proper establish- 
ment for the master, and partly by 
the prospect of their succeeding to 
such a degree, as to hold out ex- 
ample and encouragement for their 
farther progress and success. 

We are willing to hope, that in 
schools thus advantageously situated, 
the genera) aduption of, and a steady 
adherence to, a course of education 
manifestly superior in its mode and 
objects of instruction, and uniting a 
careful attention to moral and reli- 
gions principles, with an evident 
purpose of respecting the peculiar 
tenets of dsflerent sects of Christians, 
would excite at first in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and by de- 
grees in every part of Ireland, a 
strong prepessession in, favour of 
such establishments, and effectually 
obviate amy prejudices that might 
have been entertained against them, 

Doring the period in which the 
Commissioners may be employed in 
the preparatory inquiries already al- 
luded to, their attention may also be 
directed to-the selection of proper 
books for the use of all the schools 
under their management; it being 
our opinion, that nothing should. be 
taught in any of them, without the 

ex press approbation of the Commis- 
sioners, nor any book introduced, 
which has not been sanctioned By 
them; and from the execution of 
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this part of the plan, we anticipate 
advantayes of the utmost impor. 
tance to the whole country, inay 
much as we cannot doubt, that the 
books thus prepared, wil, by de 
grees, be universally adopted jg 
every school, whether public or pris» 
vate; and while education is thus 
facilitated, by a voiform sy stem of 
instruction, the evil arising from the 
want of proper books, adapted to 
the. inferior schools, will he removed, 
and the children no longer exposed 
to the corruption of morals, and per 
version of principles, too often arige 
ing from the books actually in use. 


In such selection of books for the 
new schools, we doubt not but it 
will be found practicable to intro. 
duce not only a number of books, 
in which moral principles will be 
inculcated in such a manner, asig 
likely to make deep and lasting 
impression en the youthful mind, 
but also ample extracts from the 
Sacred Seriptures themseives, au 
early acquaintance with which, we 
deem of the utmost importance, and 
indeed indispensable in forming the 
mind to just notions of duty, and 
sound principles of conduct, 


It appears to us, that a selection 
may be made, in which the most 
important parts of sacred 7 
shall be incladed, together with 
the precepts of morality, and all the 
instructive examples by which those 
precepts are i/iustrated and enforced, 
and which shall not be liable to any 
of the objections which have bees 
made to the use of the Scriptures ip 
the course of education. 

The study of such a volume of 
extracts from the Sacred “Writings 
would, in our opinion, form the best 
preparation for that more part! 
religious instrnetion, which it 
be the duty, and, we doubt not, 
the inclination also, of theif 
ministers of religion, to giv * 
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er times, and in other places, to 
the children of their respective con- 
gregations. : ; 

To enter into a minute detail, or 
to define the limits of the instruc tion 
to be given in those schools, or the 

manner in which it ought to be 
communicated, we deem not within 
our province, but to belong to’ the 
duty of the Commissioners, whose 
appointment we have proposed, as 
the first step towards establishing a 
better system of education for the 
children of the lower orders of the 
ople: at first, we reckon that in- 
struction will be confined to reading, 
writing, and the common rules of 
arithmetic, taught at different prices, 
and with a free option to the parents 
to have their children instructed in 
one or all of them. ‘Time and ex- 
perieace will determine the expe- 
diency, and the means of giving, to 
such as may desire it, a more en- 
larged course of education, and of 
providing for those whose talents 
may deserve it, that instruction 
which their poverty might place 
beyond their reach: but we are of 
opinion, that more advantage will at 
present result from giving a limited 
education to a considérable num- 
ber, than from providing a bet- 
ler system for a few, particularly as 
masters qualified for the latter pur- 
pose could scarcely be procured ; 
and we anticipate, as the first and 
midst Certain frutts of the appoint- 
ment of these Commissioners, the 
selection and publication of a num- 
ber of books for the use of the schools 
Which they establish, a prompt and 
liberal supply of which to the schools 
a present in existence, will produce 
immediate and beneficial effects. 

Having thus laid before your 
Grace the result of our delibera- 
tons, we beg leave to represent to 
your Grace, that it seems most ex- 
Pedient to make a trial, upon a li- 

muted scale, of what is here proposed, 
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and to suggest, that the Commis- 
sioners above-mentioned should at 
first proceed to erect only a small 
number of schools in different parts 
of Ireland, upon the plans that have 
been recommended in this report, 
trusting that suth an experiment 
will throw new light upon the sub- 
ject; will teud to promote what may 
be generally advantageous, and to 
correct the errors which unavoid- 
ably attend new institutions. 

Tu concluding this subject, we 
conceive it may be satisfactory to 
your Grace, that such papers, com- 
meanicated to the Board by its mem- 
bers, as contain more detailed cir- 
cumstances applicable to the subject 
of general education, should be adé 
ded as an Appendix to this Report 5 
hot meaning, however, thereby to 
indicate any approbation of theit 
contents, further than as has already 
appeared in this Report. 

Having arrived at this advanced 
stage of our labours, we think it an 
act of indispensable justice, to bear 
testimony, in the strangest manner, 
to the zealous exertions of our Secs 
retary, John Corneille, Esq. from 
whose indefatigable pains, capacity, 
and accuracy, we bave derived very 
efficient services towards the accom. 
plishment of our multifarious inquis 
ries. 

We haye not found it necessary to 
use the powers given by the Act es- 
tablishing this Board, of appointing 
a second Secretary, inasmuch as Mr. 
Corneilie has devoted his time for 
years in assisting our complicated 
investigations, with the nrost willing 
application, and the most exemplary 
fidelity. 

We consider the small salary of 
his office, as a return altogether in- 
adequate to his distinguished ser- 
vices; and as this has been a great 
national undertaking, we beg leave 
earnestly to recommend him to your 
Grace’s motice, in order that he may 
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obtain from the Government some 
permanent appointment, as an ade- 
quate reward for his past services, 


(Signed ) 


WILLIAM ARMAGH, (L s-) 
CHARLES CASHEL, (L.s.) 
JAMES KILLALLA, (L s.) 
ISAAC CORRY, (L.s.) 


T. ELRINGTON, Prorost, (1.s.) 
RICHARD LOVELL EDGEWORTH, (L.s ) 
JAMES WHITLAW, (cs) 
J. LESLIE FOSTER, (i.s.) 


Dublin, October 30, 1812. 
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To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


—_——iiPE——--- 


INCE the introduction of the vac. 

cine inoculation, I have been uni- 
formly a friend to the measure, and 
am now fully persuaded of its success. 
Considering the powerful efficiency 
of this safe and simple preservative, 
it is much to be regretted that it 
is not universally employed. In 
many parts, the small por inocula- 
tion is still used, to the manifest 
danger of all children within the 
reach of one of the most virulent 
disorders with which we are ac- 
quainted. Quere: should not the 
legislature and the magistracy inter- 
pose, with a powerful band, to stop 
the progress of such an evil? 

Notwithstanding, however, the 
preference which [ give to the vace 
cine inoculation, one difficulty strong. 
ly presses on my mind ; and I should 
be very happy, that some of your 
medical eorrespondents would be 
able to remove my scruples. I 
shall here briefly submit them to 
public consideration. 

It is generally allowed, that in 
order to have infection of a good 
quality, it is necessary that it should 


be taken froma healthy subject. If 


a child has any eruption on its skin, 
or appears to be under the influence 
of any considerable distemper, we 
pass wt by, aud prefer taking the 





Queries on Vaccine Inoculation. 
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vaccine fluid from the arm of a child 
who appears to be in perfect 
health. Now, I will improve on 
this suggestion, merely by extend. 
ing its application, Children, we 
know, have often hereditary COM. 
plaints; and though, at an early 
period, they may appear to be per 
fectly strong and healihy, they of 
ten bear the seeds of disease, decling 
and death in their constitutions, which 
will, at length, rack and destroy the 
human frame. Would we choose 
to have our children imoculated with 
infection procured from such sub. 
jects as these? Would we not appre 
hend the communication of that here. 
ditary taint, which has existed in the 
family? I contess, that until Fam 
better informed, 1 would not have 
my children vaccinated from intee 
tion which I am thus led to consider 
impure, 

Nor do I express myself without 
consideration on this point, One ree 
markable case in point has presented 
itself to my observation: A. child 
born of very healthy parents, was, 
for six or eight weeks, as strong and 
healthy as possible. No child could 
thrive better. It was vaccinated ; 
and very soou thereafter discovered 
symptoms of disease. It was quick: 
ly covered with a violent and it 
curable eruption. In various re 
spects, the child is still very sickly, 
weak, and disordered. The phys 
cian who attended says, the child's 
complaints did, not originate im the 
inoculation ; but until the gentle 
men of the faculty will show me, 
that no other disease than that which 
accompanies the vaccme inoculation, 
is, or can be produced, i must ef 
tertain very strong suspicions. 

Your’s, &c. VaccinaTo’ 








Te the Propridors of the Belfast Magazion 
—— 
I AGREE very fully with your 
correspondent 5. M‘S, m his 
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wrvations on English prejudices in 
relation to [reland, inserted in your 
Magazine for November, 1812; but 
while | acknowledge the truth of his 
remarks, J cannot avoid thinking 
that some share of blame must also 
be attached to the Irish. Are we 
really so free from prejudice as to 
have a right to think all other na- 
tions illiberal, and that we alone judge 
impartial y ? 

| recollect being extremely pre- 
judiced against the English ; so much 
so, that previous to visiting some 
parts of England, | was resolved to 
make the jaundiced eye of prejudice 
the medium through which I should 
view that country. I kept my reso- 
lution for some time ; and I well ree 
member looking with delight at a 
window opposite to an inn at Strat- 
ford upon Avon, on which was writ- 
ten “Woodstock gloves made and 
sold here.” I wasgratified with find- 
ing that the English could be guilty 
of making a bluader, without ever 
permitting myself to reflect, that in 
allcountries, and in all nations, per- 
sons may commit blunders, and that 
itisuncandid and unfair to call the 
mistakes of individuals, a national 
defect. But although I was thus 
firmly resolved to be prejudiced, I 
found my determination to continue 
inetror yanished, and I was very 
fully convinced of my own folly in 
presuming to judge of persons with 
whom | was totally unacquainted. 
Yet though I fully admit 1 was in 
error in permitting my mind to cone 
tinue so long fettered by prejudice, 
Iwould not wish it to be supposed 
that I have gone to the opposite 
esireme, and praise the English at 
the expense of the Irish. I have 
bad cause to form a very high opi- 


hion of the English, and to think - 


i in many respects: superior to 
the Irish ; yet still my attachment 
# My native country is yery strong, 
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and can never be eradicated. One 
of our poets beautifully savs, 


“ Breathes there a man, with-soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart within him ne’er hath burn’d, 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d 

From wandering on a foreign strand.” 


England has acted unjustly towards 
Treland in many respects, and among 
other things may be enumerated 
the sarcastic manner of speaking of 
the Irish, and of ascribing all blun- 
ders, whether made by English, 
Scotch, Welsh or Irish, to the Irish, 
But let us not be disconcerted b 
suchsarcasms; having frequently been 
in error ourselves, we should ra- 
ther pity their ignorance, which leads 
them to form erroneous opinious of 
us. We may console ourselves 
with the idea that poor John Buall’s 
attempts at wit against us, onl 
discovers his ridiculous folly, and 
that Maria Edgeworth, who has 
proved herself more intimately ac- 
quainted with the Irish character, 
than those persons who so freely 
censure them for their defects, with- 
out giving the due degree of praise 
for their good qualities, has declared 
as her opinion “ that the Irish are 
an ingenuous, generous people ; that 
the bulls and blunders of which they 
are accused, are often imputable to 
their neighbours, or that they are 
justifiable by ancient precedents, or 
that they are produced by their ha- 
bits of using figurative, witty lan- 
guage.” Ericena. 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


—— ie 
THE TRUE PATRIOT; A CHARACTER. 


HE patriot is the first, and most 
illustrious of human titles, the 
most bonovrable of names: he is 
the advocate of right, the stre- 
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noous opposer of wrong : the friend 
of the enfriended: the reliever of 
the distressed : the champion of his 
country’s cause; and the impene- 
trable shield of national liberty. He 
is the just, unprejudiced magistrate: 
the disinterested counsellor : the im- 
partial judge: the mild and mertci- 
ful governor : the fraud-exposing 
representative : the popular, unpene- 
sioned statesman the wise, the 
evil-anticipating minister, that rec- 
tifies former errors in the state, ree 
dresses present grievances, and looks 
into futurity to discover the coming 
danger: he is the peace-promoting 
legislator : the impassioned orator, 
that bears all before him with the 
irresistible torrent of his eloquence : 
the intrepid general, when his in- 
jured nation bids him unsheath the 
sword of bravery to support her 
rights: the able historian, that will 
not be silenced by the threats of 
ower,’or the alluring blandishments 
of glittering Mammon, when record- 
ing the divine dictates of undis- 


vised truth, or tearing the mask off 


the hidden falsehoods of other Limes; 
and he is the equitable monarch, 
that only wears the crown for the 
welfare and happiness of bis sub- 
jects, and sways the sceptre as the 
sacred wand of discriminating jus- 
tice. 

The patriot is no title of man’s 
creation: it is evinced in the fire of 
his nature during the earliest stages 
of youth ; it grows with him from 
the cradle: he lisps its language in 
the dawn of infancy : it strengthens 
with his years: it ripens with ma- 
tarity : it is imeorporated with his 
being ; and, ia manhood, it sallies 
forth in persuasive oratory, noble a- 
chievements, and magnanimous en- 
terprises. Who listens when his 
country complains, and who is ever 
strictly attentive to her slowest mur- 
muts f—the patriot, Who is al- 
ways the first to hasten to her re- 
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lief, to lift her drooping head and 
wipe her trickling tears with filig 
affection i—the patriot. When eri| 
ministers, anc Corrupt statesmen, fp 
their own selfish views, would load 
her shoulders with unnecessary tay. 
ation, and insupportable oppression 
who (like Grattan,) stands UP to op. 
pose the mal-administrators tha 
would plonge her interests in the 
profound abyss of eternal rain th 
zealous patriot. Who searches her 
gloomy mind with the torch of frm 
ternal love, to discover her secret 
griefs, her unrevealed distresses }— 
the endearing patriot. And wheg 
her heart bleeds for the crueities 
of her undutiful offspring; when 
her breast heaves with the sigh of 
inward sorrow, prompted by the an 
natural injustice of her ungrate. 
ful children ; and when the grasp. 
ing bands of their avarice and 
self-interest would divest her of 
the last privilege and personal oma 
ment, who, like an wnfeed physician, 


heals the wounds of her —— ; 


heart, chases or suppresses the $i 
of inward sorrow, and hurls jaalp 
merited indiguation on the beads of 
her undutiful, selfish children? Ret 
der! it is the heaven-born patriot! 
The same who stands in senate f 
vindicate her rights: who pleads her 
cause at the bar: who arrays him 
self in armour to fight her battles im 
the hostile field: who exposes self 
interest to the scorn and derision of 
the incensed multitude ; and who 
endeavours to remove religious pre 
jadices and ill-founded opimtons, f 
substitute, in their stead, social bar 
mony, brotherly union, and ever- 
during peace. His soul is ope™ 
generous and brave: his persoa § 
ever exposed to the storm of civil 
discord, when it has not peo 
good for its end. His country 
breathes no laudable wish, frames 
no attainable object of hope, in WME 
he does not heartily join: his et® 
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ever attentive to her calls : his hand 


is always out-stretched between her 
sad danger: his person is ever seen 
where she commands; and he con- 
siders life only worthy of enjoying 
in her service. Hear it, ye nations 
of the earth! this is the True Pa- 
mot, who, baving rendered his 
country every assistance in his pow- 
er,and who, having sacrificed world- 
ly interest on the altar of philan- 
thropy, for her sake, at last, still ac- 
wated by the same noble zeal, as- 
cends the scaffold to promote her 
welfare, lays down his head on the 
fal block, and resigns into the 
hands of angels, in the sight of his 
distracted parent, that immortal soul, 
which animated through a glorious 
life, the minion of heaven, the fa- 
yourite of mankind, and the conse- 


erated idol of posterity. 
AvucustTus. 
Belfast, 1813. 
t ——_ —______ _] 
Tothe Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
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READING in your last Number 

the anecdote of the savage bar- 
barity of a County of Carlow ’squire, 
it brought fresh into my recollection 
acircumstance which occurred in the 
North about seven years ago: a cits 
cumstance which served to show the 
different feelings of the peasantry of 
this part of the country, to those in 
the South of Ireland; the cause af 
which, as has. been very properly 
pointed out by the Edinburgh re- 
wewers, canbe nothing but the abo- 
moable and oppressive laws made 
against Popery. Nor is it at all-sur- 
praiag that seventy or eighty yeers’ 


tevere Oppression should blunt: the 


feelings of the Catholics of the South, 

Make them submit to such sa- 
vage featment without a murmar. 
‘y imstances have we _ heard, 
where, on even applying tothe laws 
ess of similar outrages, they 





Insolence punished without respect of Persons. 





lil 


have been defeated, and the original 
wrong made greater by the expense 


of a law-suit. 
country, 
of 


In this part of the 
however, where the bulk 
the peasantry is made up of the 


privileged class, when recourse has 
been had to the law fer redress, even 
by the poor, aga'nst their superiors, 
justice has had its course. 


The same laws which have de- 


graded the Catholic to a level with 
beasts of burthen, have had a ten-« 
dency to inflate their Protestant 
lords and masters with pride and 
arrogance, and to mduce them, with- 
out Compunction, \o exercise over 
them a species of tyranny, better 
calcalated for the meridian of Con- 
stantinople, than for that of a coun 


try 
the 


which boasts of the blessing of 
glorious British constitution, Had 


Mr. Wakefield reflected for a mo- 
ment, he need not have gloried in 
the name of Englishman: for had 
he thought of the real cause of the 
passiveness of the injared man, he 
should rather have blushed to owa 
the counwy where such infamous 
laws originated. 


alluded was as 


The circumstance to which I have 
follows: On the 


death of a highly respected: dignified 
clergyman, the living was conferred 
upon a gentleman who resided in 
the County of Kerry, and who with 
his family came to live in tke North. 
Shortly after he settled here, and 
before the dispositions of- the pec. 
ple were well known to him or 
his family, one of his sons, a smart 
young buck, happened one day in 
hunting, tobe annoyed by the bark- 
ing of one of those small dogs, eo 


common in this- country. 


On which 


he dismounted, and threw stones at 


the dog. 


A young man, son to the 


owner of the dog, remonstrated with 
the gentleman for abusing the ani- 
mal; and ip terms to which he had 
not been accustomed in his native 


couply, from any person in the ja- 











































bit of a peasant. His resentment, 
therefore, changed tts object, and 
from throwiny stones at the dog, he 
set about inflicting summary punish- 
ment on the lad with bis whip. 
A scuffle ensued, in which the hat of 
the young farmer fe!] off, which was 
seized by the hero of the turf, and 
carried off iu triumph. Not satisfied 
however, with carrying off the hat, 
he deliberately took out his knife, 
and cut it into smail pieces. In this 
foolish transaction he was aided and 
abetted by a young man of the 
nerehbourhood, who wight have been 
better acquainted with the conse- 
quence of such an outrage ; but who, 
it was supposed by those who knew 
him, conceived that the rank of his 
companion, authorised them to treat 
so low a person even more harshly. 
The father of the lad who had 
suffered the assault, was not dis- 
posed to submit in so quiescent a 
manner as Mr. Wakefield’s Carlow- 
man: he immediately caused his 
son to lodge examinations axainst 
the parties concerned ; which exa- 
minations were not . returned to the 
varter sessions, but to the assizes. 
The culprits were soon after 
brought to tial, and fully convicted 
cf the assault. The judge, (who, 
by the bye, was that day to dine 
with the father of the young gentle- 
man from Munster,) expatiated 
largely upon the enormity of the 
offence, «nd told them, iu was his 
intention to fine them in twent 
pounds each, but that provided they 
satisfied the prosecutor, the fine 
should be mitigated ; which, on their 
so doing,\ was reduced to 6d. each, 
By the issue of this trial, the young 
man from Kerry was taught the dif- 
ference between the disposition and 
spirit of the peasantry of the North 
of Ireland, and that of Munster; aad 
it appeared to have a most salutary 
eilect upon him, for on bis descend- 
ing the steps of the court house, he 
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roundly swore, that “ the next 
that. barked at him, he would, in 
stead of throwing stones at hi take 
ad us im, t 
off his hat to him!” uy 


A Juror on tHe Cass, 
ee 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Mazasing 


HERE is no station in life which 

has been held up to mankind 
as sO truly enviable, as that of the 
peasant: philosophers, poets, and 
novelists, the two last in particular, 
have always represented his humble 
state as really happy, being, accord. 
ing to them, free from that “ sea of 
troubles,” which oftentimes over 
whelms us in our perambulations 
through life. 

Numerous indeed are the rhapso 
dies and ‘pastorals that have been 
written on this subject, both in prose 
and verse; the latter are commonly 
singularly delusive in their descrip. 
tions, The personages presented in 
both, are usually much the same, 
vize whistling ploughmen, ‘singing 
milk-maids, laughing hay-maker, 
and sentimental shepherds, The 
three first: are mostly described a 
jolly, thoughtless mortals, who sing 
and whistle through life, “ for want 
of thought;” and the latter either 
toying about through fields or mes 
dows, with some sweet nymph, or 
reclining on a bank enamelled with 
cowslips and violets, or at & 
daisies and primroses, by some parl- 
ing stream, which, if the shepherd 
happen to be love-lorn, as 1 Vy 
often the case, meanders pensively 
over the pebbies, sweetly sympt 
thetic to his tender woes! B% 
also, ten to one, but the , itt 
contain anvy cease to be 
being deeply affected at seeing 

rieve ! x 
“ little warblers,” both are suf ® 
be mute, or uttering plaintive soum 









As for his flock; aad @, 
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on those truly melancholy occasions. 


After some lengthened description 
of the same kind, the pieces usually 
conclude with an eulogy on those 
highly favoured beings, “ W ho rich 
in poverty, enjoy content, or a 
fine paraphrase on the blessings at- 
tendant on “ Happy labour, love, 
and social glee.” Such absurd non- 
sense is not fit to be read with inter- 
est by any persons, but those whose 
infant intellects can only relish “ Tom 
Thumb,” “ Goody Two Shoes,” or 
the famous History of “ Jack and 
the Giants.” 

Such are the pictures that have 
from time to time been exhibited to 
us of the peasantry, and which, when 
the colouring has been laid on by an 
able hand, have been deemed, not- 
withstanding their absurdities, as at 
least pretty. Even so much has one 
of thege pieces been admired, that 
an eminent critic, when noticing it, 
regretted much that it was a pas- 
toral, This regret, however, ap- 
pears to have been, that the poet 
did not choose a more happy subject, 
as from the smoothness of his verses, 
and elegance of his diction, it might 
be fairly supposed, he was fully ca- 
pable of doing justice to one much 
more interesting. 

Notwithstanding the powers, beau- 
lies, or whatever name we choose to 
call it, of composition, it is very 
remarkable, that we should at an 
time sutler our judgments to be led 
wtray by romance; when that ro- 
mance is in direct opposition to 
uth; and a truth so conspicuous 
almost every person, that it re- 
Verses the whole glowing picture of 
“ happy, happy swains,” at 
as far as it can be applied to 
the peasantry of this country, as 
may be fully enongh seen by the fol- 
ng sketch, taken from nature. 
peasantry with us may. be 
Properly divided into three distinct 
viz. mechanies, renters of 
MELPAST MAG. NO. LY, 
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small farms, and those known by 
the name of day-labourers. The 
state of the first of these classes come 
monly presents the most comfort, 
as with many trades the advance in 
wages, if we except the weaving 
business, particularly the linen 
branch, has nearly kept pace with 
the advance. in the price of the ne- 
cessaries of life. Mechanics are, bes 
sides, mostly more independent than 
the other classes, a circumstance de- 
servedly much prized. 

With the other two, who appear 
to be the persons heid up to our 
view, the case is mostly very dif- 
ferent; the cot.tack of land possessed 
by the former, seldom exceeds from 
four to ten acres, for which the pos- 
sessor pays an exhorbitant. yearly 
rent to some petty landlord, who, 
from his rack-rent practice, is come 
monly distinguished by the name of 
a land-shark, ‘This land the occupier 
either hvids by a short lease, or is 
tenant at will, often the latter; and 
if he chances to be industrious, and 
improves the place, his rent is im- 
mediately raised ; or, on some pre- 
terice, the land is taken by the shark 
into his own hand. - Even in this 
poor dependancy, his comforts aré 
less than might reasonably be expect- 
ed; the high rent obliges him to 
take neatly the entire produce of 
his land to market, to make up the 
landlord’s dues, which be often buys 
at a dearer rate afterwards; so that 
if we except potatoes and buttermilk, 
it may be said, that he never tastes 
of its produce. 

The state of the labourer presents 
a scene still more distressing; and 
it is probable, it can scarcely be sur- 
passed, for real migery in any condi- 
tion of life, if we except the military 
and West India slavery. 

A large portion of this class are 
workers to country gentlemen, or 
opulent farmers, from whom they re- 
ceive smal) stipulated wages, which is 
r 
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usually paid to them by the month, 
fortnight, or week. ‘The wages very 
seldom exeeds eight or nine shillings 
per week, often only six or: seven.; 
and for this small sum, he is almost 
constantly exposed to the extremes 
of all weathers, save when thrown 
idle by the inclemency of the sea- 
son; a circumstance that occasion- 
ally happens, and adds not a little 
to his distress. Such is his real state 
as to working, and we shall now 
examine his other comforts. Through 
all seasons, he is scarcely half cloth- 
ed, the want of which is often se- 
verely felt during winter; and his 
tamily, ifhe have children, are com- 
monty literally naked ; and their 
colour, by the smoke and soot of the 
cabin, (oiten it would be more pro- 
per to call it Aovel,) turned to what 
may be justly termed a Hottentot 
hue. In such a state, which certain- 
ly may be justly termed wretched- 
ness, bis children rarely receive any 
education, not being enabled to send 
them to school: but as soon as able, 
they are put out to work with stran- 
gers, who seldom trouble themselves 
ubout their learning; hence it may 
be truly said, that poverty “ freezes 
the genial current of the soal.” 

Such is the actual situation of many 
thousands in this country, (Ulster); 
and in the other provinces of this 
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kingdom the state of the labouring 
oor is much worse; from their 
ow wages, and the numerous oppres. 
sions exercised upon them by their 
superiors, by several intelligent tra. 
vellers they are represented, and Prd. 
bably with justice, as the most wretch. 
ed peasantry in Europe. 
in this state of almost consum 
mate misery, some vices of the 
folks of this world are doubtless te 
strained, yet others, at least equally 
destructive to society, as the luxury of 
the higher classes, are often very com 
spicuous among the lower orders, the 
origin of which are ignorance and po 
verty ; 80, if we consider the matter 
impartially, we must conclude those 
authors to have been more than com 
monly stupid, who have asserted the 
lower classes of society to be so ‘7 
virtuous, and so very happy. To 
conclade, we may safely affirm, 
that most people now deem suclf 
situations as the two last mentioned, 
incompatible with true happiness, 
and would really prefer loxury, 
with all its evils:—if not, we must 
suppose, the more poverty and 
norance, the greater happiness, 
hence, that degraded nation, the Hot 
tentots, the happiest people who it 


habit this globe. 
ALEXIS, 


rm 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


ACCOUNT OF HENRY PESTALOZZI, AND 
HIS METHOD OF INSTRUCTION, WITH 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE INTERROGA- 
TIVE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, LATE 
LY INTRODUCED INDO BONE ACA- 
DEMIEe IN LONDON, 


"TE department of Biographical 
Sketches of distinguished per- 
suns bas hitherto beea exclusively 


confined to the commana 
departed worth. In the present 
stance, the person whe is presented 
to notice, is, we hope, still living, 
and persevering in his uselul # 
benevolent plans. oe3 

The subject of education is & 
creasingly interesting, douby 
less much public benefit bas beet 
derived frum those estabilishmel™ 
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for the education of the poor, which 
areexiending so widely through dif- 
ferent parts of Ireland; every fa- 
cility is now given to the instruction 
of the poor, as by means of the eco- 
nomical plans which have been late- 
ly adopted, it is calculated, that in 
the expense of school-houses, school- 
masters and mistresses, the three 
principal articles, the Lancasterian 
scheme is twenty-three times less 
expensive than charity-schools. By 
means of the strict system of discip- 
line adopted in Lancasterian schools, 
the propensities to crime are also, in 
some degree, checked, and the moral 
character of the poor improved .* 
Reform in the education of the 
poor having-so far proved successful, 
some reformation was thought re- 
see in regard to the education of 
opulent and middling classes, 
Henry Pestalozzi, a native of Swit- 
zerland, first led the way, and his 


* lt is stated as a cheering and delightful 
fact, that of the several thousands of chil- 
dren who have been trained in the Lan- 
casterian school in the Borough-road, not 
oneis known to have been charged in a 
court of justice with a crime. In favour 
of the important benefits of education, it 
may also be mentioned, that Mr. High- 
More, in his Pietas Londonensis, in re- 
ference to the children taught in a number 
of charity-schools in London, says, “ It 
must be a great satisfaction te those who 
have engaged in this charitable and yse- 
ful design, that out of so great a number 
of children as have been thus educated, 
there is but one instance that any of thei 

been convicted of any crime; and 
that person being transported, was so far 
influenced by his first education, that he 
was so thoroughly reclaimed that he 
ime a very industrious and sober man, 
and isso sensible of the benefit of his educa- 
ion, that being in good circumstances, he 
“ a annual contributor to the school 
he was educated.” 

And yet we have our Windhams, who 
‘i that reading is a dangerous faculty in 
Po cgay and our Dr. Bells, who say, 

to teach the poor to write and cast 
» s Utopian, and lifts their minds 
¢ their situation. 
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system of instruction has excited 
considerable attention on the Conti- 
nent, for some years past. Innua- 
merable publications have issued 
from the German press, both for and 
against the particular merits of his 
alleged discovery, Like all such 
subjects of controversy, the advane 
taces and defects of his mode of 
education have been mutually over- 
rated and concealed, and it is now 
left to be appreciated by the fair 
test of time and experience. After 
removing from place to place, and 
encountering various difficulties and 
persecutions, Pestalozzi was, in 1807, 
settled at the pleasant town of Yver- 
dun, in the Pays de Vaud, whither 
he removed from Buchsée, ii the 
canton of Bern. The government 
of the canton of Vaud has allowed 
him to take the chateau, formerly 
the residence of the bailiff, for his 
school, and he there hopes to rea- 
lize his favourite schemes for im- 
proving the education of his conn- 
trymen. Pestalozzi is one of those 
self-taught men endowed with ex- 
traordinary genius, whose vast de- 

signs and projects dazzle and con- 

found the judgments of their con- 

temporaries, His object is to teach 

children by intuition, or bringing 

the subject to be taught to be an 

object of sight to the pupil: for this 

personal observation is looked upon 

as the foundation of all our know- 
ledge, and the best mode of de- 

veloping the powers of the mind in 

the must natural way. It consists in 

forming the child’s jadgment by ad- 

dressing the sense of sight, and by 

beginning with the most simple and 

intelligible objects gradually to ad- 

vance to those which ace more com- 

plicated, yet have some relation with 

those already learned. 

Henry Pestalozzi is the son of a 
surgeon-apothecary, and was born 
at Zurich, in 1746. His father died 
when he was between four and 
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five years old, and his early edu- 
cation was superintended by his 
mother and one female servant. 
Having but little intercourse with 
any body out of his own house, 
he seldom met with children of his 
own age, and partook very little of 
their amusements, He thus grew 
vp almost wholly deprived of fa- 
vourable opportunities for acquiring 
the manners and knowledge of the 
world, by frequent converse with 
cows of different conditions in 
ife. This mode of living naturally 
rendered him ignorant and careless 
of external appearances; and his 
neglect of his person has often in- 
jured him in the opinion of those 
who judged only by his exterior. 
However, from his earliest years he 
directed his attention to literary pur- 
suits. He had the good fortune to 
study under several celebrated men 
at Zurich, when freedom of inquiry, 
a patriotic love of liberty, and of the 
fine arts, shone forth there in ful] 
splendour; but the knowledge which 
he then acquired was not calculated 
to supply the defects of his’ educa- 
tion at home. © He showed a decided 
inclination for au active life, and 
when he was seventeen he quitted 
his studies with the’ intention of de- 
voting himself to the bar, but the 
death of an intimate friend, who 
was to have been his guide, induced 
him to renounce this plan, and to 
turn bis attention to agriculture. 
He wished to become an advocate, 
in order that he might afford more 
effectual assistance to the’ degraded 
and neglected peasantry, by having 
his interference in their behalf re- 
culated by a knowledge of the laws ; 
and it was the desire of helping the 
same people in the same way, by 
having a thorough knowledge of 
their real situation and absolute 
wants, which led him to become a 
farmer. In consequence of this de- 
termination he purchased a large 
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tract of land, in partnership «; 
one of the first marcas Mane 
Zurich. At the very time he was 
about to commence his operati 
this house separated from him, and 
he found himself left to his own re 
sources. He did not suffer hithself 
to be disheartened by this disap. 
intment, but carried on his 
ject with greatspirit, and in 1775 he 
Joined to it an atempt to educate the 
children of the poor. This new 
scheme, however, did not succéed, 
In one of his letters to his friend 
Gessner, he says, “ I lived for years 
in the midst of a circle of upwards of 
fifty children, whose parents ‘were 
in the greatest misery. In my po 
verty I shared my bread with than 
I lived myself like a beggar, if om 
der to teach beggars to live like 
men. My idea of the kind of edu 
cation which I ought to give them, 
comprehended agriculture, manufac 
tures, and trade. I was fully satis. 
fied with the efficiency of the plas 
I had formed, and I really still do 
not think I am mistaken ; but itis 
not less true that I was deficient im 
the knowledge of detail in these 
three branches, and [| wanted a mind 
capable of attending to minutia, 
which are inseparable from sucha 
plan ; besides, 1 was not sufficiently 
rich, and 1 was too destitute to be 
able to ‘obtain the necessary 8 
plies. My enterprise ye 
but amidst the inexpressible efforts 
which I made, I learnt inna 
truths, and 1 was never more 
convinced of the goodness of @ 
project, than when I round: sl 
obliged to abandon it.” — he 
The check which this first attempt 
met with, plunged Pestalogzi me 
great distress; but his wind tow 
above his misfortunes, and he te 
solved to point out ant to rem 
the source of the misery Se 


lower orders of people, which bad 
become better acquainted with than 
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any body else. With this view he 
blished several books, of which 
che first was a popular novel called, 
« Leonard and Gertrude,” which pro- 
daced very great effect. It contains 
ahistory of the mode of life among 
the Swiss peasantry, and shows the 
ill consequences of vice, and the ad- 
of industrious and virtuous 

habits, In 1782 he published “ Chris- 
and Else;” afterwards an 
Helvetic address to the inhabitants 
of the country. In the following 
he wrote a treatise on the cri- 
minal code, and pagticularly upon 
infanticide ; and in 1797 he publish- 
edthe beginning of . his “ Inquiries 
in the Natural Progress of the De- 
velopement of the Faculties of Man.”? 
He was obliged to contract the sphere 
of his exertions, but never lost sight 
ofthe great object of bis life. At 
length he resolved to become a 
school-master : he began his labours 
in this capacity at Stanz, in 1798, 
but the troubles of the revolution and 
the horrors of war which broke out 
in the little cantons compelled him 
to relinquish this situation. The 
Helyetic government interested it- 
self in the fate of his. new institution 
at Berthoud and its founder, and .a 
report highly favourable to the es- 
tablishment was ‘presented to the 
diet. A pension was granted to Pes- 
talozzi, aud promises of support, be- 
sides giving him an exclusive privi- 
lege of printing his elementary 
» After the Helvetic govern- 
ment was overturned, the acts of 
those enlightened patriots were dis- 
regarded, and the deputies sent to 
the diet received no more instruction 
about the institution at. Berthoud. 
Surrounded by several distinguished 
teachers, Pestalozzi deemed it pru- 
t to divide the school; to take 
tut half of the scholars to Yverdun, 
and to leave the rest under the su- 
Petiniendence of some able assistants 


UBuchsée, He does not scek to en- 
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rich himself, for whatever money he 
gets, he spends it in clothing and 
maintaining orphans and poor chile 
dren. At one time he had one hun 
dred and ten scholars, most of whom 
were orphans and children abandon- 
ed by their parents, whom he had 
collected together, whilst the rest 
paid bim very badly, or at least ina 
very irregular manner, 

“In the month of June, 1805,” 
says a gentleman who spent many 
years. on the continent, “I visited 
the school at Yverdun, and was pre 
sent at an examination of some of 
the scholars. Five boys were called 
from their play, and were exercised 
and examined by one of the senior 
scholars, and one of the teachers, 
in a variety of arithmetical, alge- 
braical, and mathematical questions, 
on purpose to satisfy my-curiosity as 
a stranger. They answered ail the 
questions which were put to them 
with great accuracy, and were not 
puzzled with questions, nat very 
easy of solution, which were asked 
by indifferent persons. One of them, 
a fine looking bey, between seven 
and eight years old, resolved several 
complicated problems with the sa- 
gacity and. correctness of a college 
student. They answered these ques- 


tions by working the whole of the 


numerical relations in their own 
minds, without the help of pen and 
ink, or pencil, or any cyphers; but 
ip those which were the most com- 
plicated, they referred to tables with 
lines and points dotted on them, which 
are employed to show the relations 
of different quantities. The advan- 
tages of this method seem to consi.t 
in the use of analysis, by babituat- 
ing the mind to analyse and trace 
the series of consequences in any 
given process, and to refer all the 
ideas of relation to the impressions 
made by the sense of sight. It also 
may serve to increase the power of 
attention, and to lead young people 
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to attend to sensible objects, rather 
thao to abstract notions, For all 
those studies which depend: chiefly 
upon the sensations of sight it seems 
well adapted : as for instante, draw- 
a Bar design. To this departinent 
it been applied, and some speci- 
mens were exhibited which did cre- 
dit to the papils. 
taught to draw straight lies, and to 
nt crystals of different ‘forms, 
and then to’ draw from the skeleton 
and human subject. The bonés of 
the arm, pelvis, and jaw, were well 
drawa with a pencil, and portraits of 
two school-fellows neatly executed. 

“ Pestalozzi intends to apply the 
same mode for teaching geography, 
natural history, and other sciences + 
he considers his plan still ini its in- 
fancy. His scholars are taught the 
languages and writing in the usval 
way; they speak both German and 
French. © The boarders pay €.25 
per annum. No corporal punish- 
ment is allowed. The boys are all 
much attached to their masters, and 
the scliool appears to be upon a very 
good footing.” 

Those who are anxious to inquire 
farther into the detail of Pestalozzi’s 
plan, may satisfy their curiosity by 
reading a book entitled, “Exposé 
de la Méthod Elémentaire de H. 
Pestalozzi, par D. A. Chavannes, 
M.D. a Vevey, 1805 ;” or by re- 
ferring to the “ Jena Zeitung,” and 
especially to one of Pestalozzi’s 
works, called, “ Wie Gertrude thre 
Kiuder lehrt, §c.”* 

Pestalozzi having turned public 
attention to an improved method of 
instruction, in which there is some 
resemblance to the Lancasterian 
plan, the teachers in some of the 
principal Academies in London, have 

® For many of the particulars in this in- 
teresting account, we are indebted to the 
Athenzum, vol. Il. page 329. 
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Account of Henry Pestalozzz. 


They are ‘first 


introduced the interfogative 

of education with aids solieit te 
order to explain more fully in what 
particular respects the interrogative 
system differs from that jin Keneral 
use, we take the liberty of gis 
the following quotation hom b gi 
ter in Pbilips’s Magazine, 

“The various modern j 
-— in the practice ‘of 
youth, may perhaps be enumerated 
under the hive following heads: 

“1. The introduction of 
of rewards in place of corporal and 
disgraceful punishments, grit 

“2. An attention to objects pore: 
ly mental in the education of girls, 

“ 3. The introduction of the ign 
rogative system, or of questions with 
out answers, by which the i¥ksom 
mechanical drudgery of learning by 
rote is in great measure avuided, and 
the thinking powers of the student 
brought. into action, and into contact 
with the obdject of study, ‘i 

«4. The introdaction of concise 
elementary books combined witli that 
interrogative and exercise system, 

«5. The ‘consequent extension of 
the objects of juvenile study, by 
which scholastic instruction has been 
rendered more liberal and intellectual 
than formerly. 4 

«The first and second of thes 
heads have been so successfully treat 
ed by writers from Locke to. 7 
worth, that nothing need be: added 
in this place. ‘fae 

“The third head, relative to 
Interrogative System, is now vty 
genevalty subeeden What had 
long been done in teaching. the dead 
languages and arithmetic, is now 


effec in dike manner in 
-other practical every 


egard to 
study. Thus the elements of reli 
gion are pleasantly taught, and in 
delibly acquired, by weans of 
row’s Questions on the New Tes 
ment ; the events in English History, 
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+ causes and consequences, b 
t's, Questions on Goldamith’s 
England ; the Elements of Univer- 
al Knowledge, by means of the 
questions on Blair's excellent Pre- 
and the principles of Eng- 
Grammar and Composition, by 
Adair’s Questions on Murray and 
Iving,. The slightest attention to 
thissystem will render the value of 
those books of questions self-evident. 
While it is equally plain, that, with- 
ot: such aids, the same subjects 
could never be made to reach the 
mindsof children. It is indeed no- 
torious, that after bestowing as ma- 
ny years, as it is now necessary to 
saploy months, children have usual- 
lp left school in a state of total ig- 
norance, overcome by listlessness, 
and filled with disgust at the sight of 
their books, But, if interested by 
pertinent. questions, amused by 
arching for answers,.and excited 
to emulation by contests for merit in 
framing answers, they will have 
been gratified, instead of being tor- 
tured, by their studies; and their 
minds will have assumed an intellect- 
val energy and ardour, which, on: 
weh subjects, belong to: the age of 
maturity, rather than to the period 
of childhood.” ti 
la the interrogative system, ane 
iwersare not annexed to the ques- 
tons, but the pupil, on being asked 
the question, applies to the book to 
which he is referred, and an atten- 
tre perusal enables him to answer 
quetions with accuracy ; the 
Knowledge he has thus been at the 
of acquiring, will be more 
permanently fixed in his memory, 
an if his teacher had compelled 
Wo learn questions and answers 
yrote, In one respect, the Inter- 
rogative system is decided) y superigr’ 


to the Lancasterian system, as it i8 
well calculated to prevent children 
from having more the appearance 
than the reality of knowledge : it is 
directly opposite to superficial. 

Having thus given a hasty sketch 
of these important improvements in 
education, we shall conclude our re- 
marks in the energetic words of the 
writer in Philips’s Monthly Maga- 
zine, already mentioned. 

“ Better systems of education may ~ 
be discovered, and better books may 
also be compiled,than those now in use. 
Yet much has been done within these 
few years, to render the next an EN- 
LIGHTENED and PHILOSOPHICAL AGE; 
to qualify the mass of our future 
population, to be able to distinguish 
between truth and error; consee 
yeh to protect them against the 

elusions of corruption and the in- 
fluence of bad passions. And, as 
KNOWLEDGE JS VIRTUE, AND VIRTUE IS 
Happiness, the effects may, perhaps, 
in some degree, realise the dreams 
of the millenarians, and the poetic 
fables descriptive of a golden age. 
At any rate, the prospect is cheer 
ing to the philanthropist, who, in the 
present generation, has been doomed 
to witness the ascendency of folly. 
prejudice, and superstitution; and 
to see the mass of the people become 
the dupes of knaves and fools, The 
best hope of philosophy and patriot- 
ism is the better instruction of the 
whole population; while the best 
security ef wise, virtuous, and pas 
ternal governinents are, the culti- 
vated faculties of the people, enab- 
ling them to distinguish between 
law and oppression, liberty and an- 
archy, protection and despotism ; 
and, from the condition of other 
coutitries, to draw comparisons fas 
vourable to their own !” 




























COOD EPFECTS ARISING FROM THE 
RECEPTION OF EMIGRANTS OF ALL 
SECTS ON A FOOTING OF EQUa- 
LITY, IN THE AMERICAN UNITED 
STATES. 


FEW gentlemen of the con- 

yregation of St. Sulpicius, who 
“were fortunate enough to escape the 
horrors of the French Revolution, 
and save a little remnant of their 
property, took refuge in the United 
States, and established themselves 
at Baltimore; where, conformably 
to their profession, they engaged 
themselves in communicating reli- 
gious and literary information, In 
the beginning, their labours were 
confined to the instruction of young 
men destined for the Church; but 
the candidates for priesthood being 
few in that country, they afterwards 
admitted respectable persons of every 
description to the participation of the 
advantages afforded by their insti- 
tution. Such as profess the Catholic 
communion, are regularly instructed 
in the doctrines and practices pecu- 
liar to their charch; whilst the Pro- 
testants are merely obliged to attend 
the places of worship to which they 
respectively belong. By this im- 
partial and equitable line of conduct, 
proper discipline, and a strict atten- 
tion to their professional duties, they 
have founded one of the most re- 
spectable literary establishments of 
the present day. Their course of 
education is not limited to the study 
of Greek and Latin literature, philo- 
phy, and the different branches 
of mathematics ; it comprehends 
also the liberal and ornamental asts, 
such as drawing, music, botany, 
natural history, and the living lan- 
guages, Besides these advantages, 
that may be considered as purely 
local and academical, the benefits of 
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this college are extended to the 
whole — The inhabitants of 


Baltimore and its vicinity a 


cularly benefited by the 
of these worthy ecclesiastics ; for 
notwithstanding their principal oe. 
cupation consists in the discharge of - 
their professional duties, they do 
not neglect the cultivation of those 
arts which are subservient to the 
comforts of life. They havea large 
portion_of land, sufficient to furnish 
their numerous community with a. 
bundance of fruit and vegetables of 
every kind: and they have natural. 
ized many exotics, indeed a gi 
nuinber of the productions of the 
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was | 
West India Islands, and ‘that with- sepe 
out any shelter or artificial heat. In gume 
their green and hot-houses, they effect 
raise such plants as cannot thrive in the 
the open air, for the purpose of bo tivate 
tanical improvement, and the bene siNcU 
fit of the curious, They have also ol 

erected an elegant little church, ia 
the most ancient style of architec Dr. 
ture. brated 
Nightingale’s Portraiture of Cathe a 
licism. pit 
RESOLUTE RESISTANCE TO INNOV} After 
TION. jm 

The following extract respecting 
the rejection of the plough, at Rees, a 
in Bantry Bay, is taken from Welt’s uble 


Illustrations of Killarney. te das 
« The wildness of the place, and 







the rude state of the inhabitants, may bes 
be exemplified by the circomstamte and Gin 
of the plough having remained a take, 
known there, uotil it was introdaced into the 
by the clergyman of the parish, tered th 
about the year 1800. Immen Be ij... 





crowds immediately flocked down 
from the neighbouring mountaias © 
examine the novel instrument, a 


its operations were beheld with wor 
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jer. To those of his parishioners 
who were inclined to employ it in 
the cultivation of their ground, the 
ietor willingly offered to lend 
it, and numerous applications were 
gently made. Shortly, how- 
ever, the plough ceased to be in re- 
vest, even the sight of it seemed to 
be cautiously shunned. ‘That an in- 
drament productive of such an ob- 
vious and immediate saving of la- 
hour, should be thus discarded, 
seemed somewhat extraordinary, but 
to unravel the matter was not diffi- 
cult. The people were reminded, 
that their forefathers had dug the 
nd: that the plough was an ine 
novation. An unanimous resolution 
was instantly made, to follow in the 
steps of their ancestors: every ar- 
ment to the contrary proved in- 
electual, and when we visited Reen, 
the ground still continued to be cul- 
tivated with the spade.” 


SINGULAR. INSTANCE OF THE STATE 
OF THE MIND DURING SLEEP, 


Dr. Thomas Blacklock, the cele- 
brated Scotch poet, remarkable for 
bis genius, and that having lost his 
sight at six months of age, he had 
@ successfully cultivated his mind. 
After dining with some friends, who 
had accompanied him from Dum- 
fries to Kirkcudbright, finding rest 
lecessary to recruit his harrassed 
ad exhausted spirits, he left the 
lable and retired to bed. One of 
his compatiions, uneasy at his ab- 
tence from the company, went into 
bis bed-room a few hours afterwards, 
iad finding him, as he supposed, 
wake, prevailed upon him to retaro 
mothe dining room. When he en- 
leted the room, two of his acquain- 
tances Were engaged in singing, and 
be joined in the concert, modulating 

‘Tolce as usual with taste and ele- 
gauce, without missing a note ora 
lable; and afier the words of the 
rh, Were ended, he continued to 

® aiding an extempore verse, 
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which appeared to the company full 
of beauty, and quite in the spirit of 
the original. He then went to sup- 
per, and drank a glass or two of 
wine. His friends, however, ob- 
served him to be occasionally absent 
and inattentive. By and bye, he 
was heard speaking to himself, but 
in so slow and confused a manner, as 
to be unintelligible. At last, being 
pretty forcibly roused by Mrs. Black- 
lock, who began to be alarmed for 
his intellects, he awoke with a sud- 
den start, unconscious of all that 
had happened, having been the 
whole time fast asleep. 

Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE 
WEST INDIES. 

The following. is avouched as a 
fact publicly known in the island 
where it happened, by the Editor of 
the Philanthropist, as related to him 
by a gentleman now in London, who 
is a'considerable planter in the West 
ladies. 

A gentleman ina dispute with an- 
other, was so irritated, that he ac- 
tually gave him a sound flogging: 
but, on recollection, fearing that 
some unpleasant consequences might 
result from such conduct, he imme- 
diately went to the judge, informed 
him of what had happened, aad se- 
cured him by a bribe. His opponent 
discovered the matter, and having 
prepared himself for the interview, 
waited upon the judge, to whom he 
submitted the followmg problem :— 
‘‘ Supposing [ were to take it into 
my head to chastise a fellow who 
has certainly used me very ill, how 
much must I pay you to eojoy this 
satisfaction with impunity ? The 
price was settled, aud not only paid, 
but the jadge gave him a memoran- 
dum under his hand, This being 
done, the applicant put it into his 
pocket, and immediately exclaimed, 
“You are the man!” and gave the 
judge, ia his turn, @ most severe 
flogging. 

Q 
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TO SINCERITY: 


BY THE LATE }. BROWN, OF BELFAST. 


Whuere art thou gone, thou goddess 
rare, 

The splendid precincts of the court, 

And stately dome, are not thy care, 

Nor is the palace thy resort. 


Perchance thy nob!e artless mien 
On this ignoble bali’s unknown, 

Or if thou still dost grace the scene, 
Thou liv’st sequestered and alone. 


"Tis thus where earth’s deep caverns lie 
Within the crystal studded grot, 

Some gem unsecn by mortal eye, 
Peliucid cheers the lonely spot. 


I'll still pursue thee goddess rare, 

Whilst thro’ this devious world I rove, 
For where thou dwell’st, and only there, 
Dwell friendship, honesty, and love. 


When flattery darts her dazzling beam, 


"To lead the youthful step astray, 


Oh! may I dread the fatal gleam, 
The false, infatuating ray. 


Oh! may see within my cot, 

The sweetest boon that Heaven can give, 
A friend to point my errors ont, 

Whose heart those errors can forgive. 


——— 
ON THE BIRTH OF A SON. 


T 
W ELCOME, little stranger ! welcome, 
To your parents fond embrace! 
Welcome, gift of bounteous Heaven, 
Added to the human race! 


If to length of days, thy Maker 
Should thy thread of life extend, 
Pain perbaps, as well as pleasure, 
May upon thy course attend. 


But if virtue be thy portion, 

Thou thy little bark may'st sail 
Through this world’s stormy ocgan, 
Fearing neither tide nor gale. 


Hear! O, hear! Divine Creator ! 
Biess’d Redeemer, lend au ear ! 
Holy Spirit! best Director! 

lear &@ parent's fervent prayer : 


May this gift with which I'm honoyr’ 
Honour thee the Donor still! 4, 
May his talents, thoughts and actions, 
Be devoted to thy will. 


Whether castle, camp, or cottage, 
Wealth or want, should be his fate, 
Be his character and conduct 

Still an honour to his state, 


nag f he to his king be loyal, 

To his country’s weal a friend, 
Brave in danger, bold but gentle, 
Ever faithful to his friend, 


If a scene of want’s affliction 
He in affluence should spy, 
May the lovely tear of pity 
Brighten in his manly eye. 


May he ever scorn oppression, 
Modest merit still befriend ; 
Be the advocate of justice, 
Injured innocence defend. 


Grant, my God, one more petition, 

That in duty as I’m bound, 

In the care of this thy blessing, 

Worthy of the charge I'm found, 
Newry: 


TT 
SS 


THE CELEBRATED SONNET OF BARREAUI, 
ATTEMPTED IN ENGLISH.® 


QO, THOU ! whose laws on equity at 
fram’d, 
Whose sovereign will delights in bow 
teous deeds : 
But ah | so oft thy anger I’ve inflamed, 
If thou wouldst pardon—to ! thy jasc 
bleeds. 


Yes, God of Hosts! my flagrant cine 
but give 
Thee pow’r to chuse which of thy bole 
to throw ; 
‘Thy honour cannot suffer that I live, 


And e’en thy mercy bids Thee strike tht 


blow. ; 
eee ee 


* For other translations of this oe 
see the Belfast Magazine, vol, IV, 
1810, page 100, 124, and 202. 
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Then at this rebel head the wing’d bolt aim, 
Since radiant glory round thy vengeance 


plays ; 
And let these tears, that from my eye-balls 
stream, 
Add rage and keenness to the lightning’s 
blaze. 
Arise! “tistime! strike, blast, consume 
me all ; 
Dying I bless the hand that speeds the 
stroke : 
Bot hold !|—On what place can thy thun- 
ders fall, 
That does not with the blood of Jesus 
smoke ? 


LUSITANUS. 
Dundalk, December 14th, 1812. 





FALSE HOPE, 
Ox, tell me no more of the days that 
are flown ! 
Nor of infancy’s hours when youth’s rose 
was unblown : 
Why vex me in spirit with times that are 


o'er, 

Or the long-faded joys I can welcome no 
more : 

They are gone, ever gone, with the sun of 
delight, 

And my cares gather round me like sha- 
dows of night. 

Hope, fly from my presence, thou specious 
deceiver ! 

Thou hast told me false tales: thou hast 
duped thy believer. 

Oh! ae _ thou flatter, and why did I 
think, 


{ was safe from all ills on adversity’s brink ! 
Thou show'dst in perspective fair vi- 
sions untrue, 
And how lovely they seem’d, till they faded 
from view ! , 
Oh! I saw the green wreath, and the teme 
ple of Fame, 
ethou saidst Erin’s genius had trea- 
sur'd my name, 
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Was it true, that in joy I should measure 

~  my-hours ? 

That my head should pluck fruit from thy 
promising flowers ? 

Was it fair to persuade me, that Fortune 
should bless 

The prime of my life, and exile my dis- 


tress ? 

Was it honest to rob me of present eon- 
tent, 

For Futurity’s riches, till patience was 
spent ? 


"Twas untrue: ‘twas unfair: ‘twas dis- 

honest, to cheat 

My sight and my senses with fraudful dee 
ceit. 

Thou hast acted, seducer! the hypocrite’s 
part, 

And beguil’d my ideas with fair spoken art. 

I have proved thee deceitful—then cease 

to deceive : 

For the son of Credulity learns to believe. 

Experience has taught him, thy words are 
but wind, 

That disport round the ear, and amuse the 
weak mind. 

But away thou soft zephyr : be hence flat- 
t'ring gale, 

And divert those who list to thy heart-lum 
ing tale : 

i shall own thee no more, as companion 
through life, 

For immaculate Truth shall henceforth be 
my wife. 

She will tell meno falsehoods: she'll be a 
true friend, 

On whose word and whose honour I still 
may depend ; 

And although on her landscapes I feast not 
my eyes, 

With the strokes of thy fancy, which once 
I could prize ; 

Yet her pictures shall always more charm- 

ing appear, 

Than thy fair-gilded fictions, Oh, Hope! 
insincere ! 


Gortfadd, Feb. 1813, Fipexivs. 
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DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENT, IN ARTS, MANU. 
FACTURES, AND AGRICULTURE, 





William Hardcastle’s (Abingdon, 
Lerks,) Patent for improved Cranes 
prevent Accidents from the Goods 
aliuched to the Pulley overpowering 
the Person at the Winch, or in the 

i aiking Wheel, , 


| 


HIS improvement consists in 
causing the rope or chain em- 
ployed in raising or lowermg the 
weights to wind upon two cylinders 
of different diameters, or two cyline 
ders of the same diameter, turning 
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with different degrees of velocity, but 
contrariwise, the rope or chaia wind- 
ing on one cylinder, at the same time 
it unwinds from the other, so that 
a weight hanging by a pulley from 
the middle or bite of the rope or 
chain is raised or lowered by the 
turning of those cylinders; for it is 
evident that the larger cylinder, or 
that moving with the greater velo- 
city, will take the rope or chain 
faster than the smaller cylinder, or 
that-moving with the lesser velocity ; 
and, since the two ends of the rope 
or chain fastened to each cylinder 
tend to torn them in opposite direc- 
tions, and each sustains an equal 
weight, they counteract each other 
and balance the weight, which con- 
sequently cannot rua down of itself ; 
and thereby the utmost safety is ob- 
tained in raising or lowering it. 
Ove of the cylinders may be turned 
by hand with a winch, or by a walk- 
ing or raising wheel, or by any 
other mode of applying power ; the 
-other cylinder is to be turned from 
the first by toothed wheels on the 
axis of each ; to give the respective 
and required velocities, the cylinders 
may be of equal diameter, and the 
toothed wheels unequal, or the cy- 
linders unequal, and the toothed 
wheels, observing that the nearer 
the diameters and velocities of the 
cylinders are to each other, the 
greater will be the power of the 
machine, and the slower will the 
weights be raised or lowered, 
Observations of the Patentee, 
The advantage iliat will result from 
this improvement is principally safe- 
tv; from the present constructed 
cranes, and particularly those with 
walking wheels, the number of per- 
sons killed or maimed almost exceed 
credibility. Indeed, acc depts, from 
the working of cranes, have hither- 
to been considered so much a matter 
of course, that one might conclude 
all pracucable picans of prevention 
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had been tried without effect 5 for 
notwithstanding the great mechanical 
improvements recently made in al. 
most every kind of machinery, the 
present patentee is the first that has 
undertaken to construct cranes ona 
principle that will prevent the recup. 
rence of those accidents ; and hea 
pears fully persuaded that a few mi. 
nutes attention to his specification 
will convince any person that, 
adopting his improvement, all Rabie 
lity of accidents will be removed, 
insomuch, that a stranger, who bad 
never before seen a crane, might be 
entrusted with the raising or lower 
ing goods with the same safety as 
the most experienced workman;® 
nother advantage attending it is, that 
one person is competent to lowes any 
weight, however great ; for, though 
the weight cannot run down of ib 
self, it will require very little power 
to turn the winch or walking wheel 
in order to lower it ; any of the pre 
sent constructed cranes may, at a 
small expense, be altered to work 
ou the principle of the patent. 
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MATHEMATICAL PHENOMENON, 

A child under eight years of age 
has lately been exhibited at Spria 
Gardens, possessed of wonderfal 
powers for performing arithmetical 
operations. His name is Zerah Cob 
burn, and he was born at Cabut, in 
Vermont, in the Unired States of 
America, on the Istof § 

1804, About two years ago, being 
at that time not six years of age, he 
first began to show his wo 

powers of calculation, . His. father, 
who had not given him apy other 
instruction than such as is to bea 


tained at a small day school, wa” 


surprised one day to ‘hear him te 


peating the products of several num 


bers. The news of this infant pre 
digy soon circulated: through te 
neighbourhood, and the father wa 
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to undertake the tour 

of the United States, and finally to 
visit London, where they arrived on 
the 12th of May last. He deter- 
mines, with the greatest facility and 
dispatch, the exact number of mi- 
putes or seconds in any given period 
oftime. He tells the exact product 
arising from the multiplication of 
any numbers, consisting of two, 
three, or four figures ; or, any num- 
ber, consisting of six or seven places 
of figures, being proposed, he will 
determine, with expedition and ease, 
allthe factors of which it is com- 
. This singular faculty conse- 
quently extends to the raising of 
powers, and to the extraction of the 
square and cube roots of the num- 
ber proposed, and likewise to the 
means of determining whether it be 
aprime number. At a meeting of 
frends, this child raised the number 
§ progressively to the sixteenth pow- 
er, and, in naming the last result, 
284,474,976,7 10,656, he was right 
in every figure, He was asked the 
muare root of 106929, and, before 
the number could be written down, 
beanswered 327. He was then re- 
quired to name the cube root of 
208,336,125, and with equal facility 
ad promptness replied 645. One 
ihe party requested, him to name 
the factors which produced the oum- 
ber 247433, which he immediately 
did by mentioning the two numbers 
Yt and 268 ; which indeed are the 
tly two numbers that will produce 
i Anotherof them proposed 171395, 
wd bemamed the following factors 
& the only ones that would produce 
M, Vite 5X 34279, 724485, 59X 
205, 882065, $5X4997, 295X 
and 413X415. He was then 
xed to give the factors of 36083 
pa immediately replied that. it 
fone; which in fact was the 
“ut, 88 30083 is a prime number, 
Ove gentleman, asked him h | 
sked him how many 
there were in forty eight 
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years ;. and before the question 
could be written down, he replied 
25,228,800 ; and instantly added, 
that the number of seconds in the 
same period was 1,513,728,000. In 
one case he was asked to tell the 
square of 4395; he at first hesitated, 
but, when he applied himself to it, 
he said it was 19,316,025. On being 
questioned as to the cause of his he- 
sitation, he replied that he did not 
like to multiply four figures by four 
figures ; “ but,” said he, “I found 
out another way : I multiplied 293 
by 293, and then multiplied this pro- 
duct twice by the number 15, which 
produced the same result.” On a- 
nother occasion, the Duke of Glou- 
cester asked him the product of 
21,734 multiplied by 543: he im- 
mediately replied 11,801,562: but, 
upon some remark being made, the 
child said he had, in his own mind, 
multiplied 65202 by 181. Although 
in the first instance it is evident that 
4395 is equal to 293X15, and cons 
sequently that (4395)? ==(293)*x 
(15)*; and that in the second case 
543 is equal to 181 X3, and conse- 
quently that .21734X(181X3)= 
(21734%3)X 181; yet, it is remark- 
able that this combination should be 
immediately perceived by the child. 
Perhaps this child possesses an intui- 
tive knowledge of some important 
properties of numbers ; and, although 
he is incapable at present of giving 
any satisfactory account of the state 
of his mind, or of communicating to 
others the knowledge which it is 
so evident he does possess, yet there 
is reason to believe that, when bis 
mind is more cultivated, he will be 
able to divulge the mode by which 
he operates, and to point out some 
new principles of calculation. With 
this view a number of gentlemen 
have taken the child under their pa- 
tronage, and have formed themselves 
into a committee for the purpose of 
superintending his education; but 
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whether they shall be able’ wholly 
to accomplish the object they have 
in view, much depends on the assis- 
tance they may receive from the 
public. 

[ Monthly Magazine. } 


A patent Metallic Life Boat, on 
pneumatic and hydrostatic principles, 
that will neither sink nor overset, 
yet serve all the ordinary purposes 
of ships’ boats, either for rowing or 
sailing, was tried lately near Lon- 
don-bridge. It was the ebb tide, 
during the time of the greatest fall, 
and she had her crew on board, and 
was filled with water. She passed 
through with the greatest safety, 
and discharged a considerable pore 
tion of the water which had been 

urposely put into her. This Life- 
boat is made of malleable iron, lead, 
and tin, twenty feet long, and six 
feet wide, and draws only ten inches 
of water, with twenty-five persons. 
They possess valves, that without 
pomping, or personal aid, discharge 
all the water from them, which 
valves act occasionally as pneumatic, 
or air valves; they are hydrostati- 
cally ballasted with confined water, 
taken in or put out at pleasure; and 
are remarkably buoyant and lively 
in agitated water, It is the inven- 
tion of Mr. Dodd, the engineer. 

[ Monthly Magazine. ] 


Oxy-muriatic acid used to guard a- 
gainst infection of close air, and 
marsh miasmata. 

Messrs. Thenard and Cluzel being 
sent to Flushing to direct the means 
ef health, they ordered earthen ves- 
sels to be placed in the apartments 
for the soldiers, as well as those 
where prisoners were confined ; these 
were filled with oxy-moriatic acid, 
greatly diluted with water, and they 
obliged every man grjployed on the 
fortifications to dip his hands into 
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one of the vessels every mornin be. 
fore he went out to his work, e 
placed similar vessels jn the ditehes 
of stinking mud, so that, from these 
and the fumigations employed, the 
workmen were immersed day and 
night in an atmosphere of oxy-mor, 
atic acid, and preserved their health, 
It further appears, that many of the 
prisoners infected with the itch sooa 
experienced the good effects of this 
immersion of their hands in diluted 
oxy-muriatic acid. One who had th 
disease all over him in an inveterate 


degree, and that had resisted every § 


application, requested permission to 
wet rags in the bowls, and rub his 
body with them, and by so doing 
was perfectly cured ina few days, 
[ Monthly Magazine) 


REAPING MACHINE, 


Tue Committee of the Dalkeith 
Farming Club, and a numerons com 
course of spectators, lately assem 
bled at the farm of Smeaton, near 
Dalkeith, to witness the competition 
for the premium of £.500, offered 
by the Club to ang inventor ofa 
reaping machine, capable of cutting 
down two acres of corn in the period 
of 5 hours, with one or two horses, 
and two men, Several competitor 
were expected, but only one ap 
peared, Mr. Smith, of the Deanstow 
works, near Dome, Perthshire, who 
exhibited a machine of great ele 
gance and simplicity, impelled by 
one horse moving behind, while the 
action of the axle puts in rapid mo 
tion, at the opposite end of the m 
chine, a drum, with a circalarcs 
ter affixed to it. By the movemes 
of the dram, the cut grain islaid ™ 
row, and the machine is so constract 
ed, that the drum <an, at pleasure 
revolve towards. the one or 
side, so as both are going ae 
ing along the ridge, pare 
grain towards the open 
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geld. The machine possesses great 
force, cutting a breadth of four feet 
st atime, The cutter can, at plea- 
sure, be placed nearer to, or farther 
from the ground, and on a smooth 


and level field, it can be made to - 


cut at any degree of closeness to the 
ground which may be desired. 


td 


SPONTANEOUS IGNITION, 


The frequent accidents by fire in 
manufactories, have excited the at- 
tention of scientific men. By two 
papers published on this subject, 
one in the New- York Medical Repo- 
sitory, by Dr. Seybert, and Dr, 
Coxe, Professor of Chemistry, it ap- 
pears, that-a multitude of substan- 
ces are capable of spontaneous in- 
fammation, and that others evolve 
gaseous fluids, which suddenly in- 
fame on the approach of fires 
Among the articles mentioned by 
Dr. Seybert, are the following : 


Candle-wick of hemp-yarn, ac- 
cilently impregnated with oil. 

Cotton goods, on which linseed- 
oil bas been spilled. 

Roasted bran in a linen-cloth. 


* Wet hay, corn, and madder; es- 


pecially if any portion of iron should 
be intermixed. 

Sail-cloth, smeared with oil and 
ochre. 

. New cloth, and fire-wood soot im- 
mersed in hemp-oil varnish. 

German lamp-black. 

Vegetables boiled in. oil or fat, 
and left to themselves, after being 
pressed, 

Heaps of linen-rags in paper ma- 
bufactories, 

Pyrites, and cinders from the fur- 
mee of glass-works, when exposed 
Wa moist at mosphere. 

Cuttings of iron, which had been 
Previously immersed in water, 
nt made of Derbyshire woad. 
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Specification of the Patent granted te 
Joln Justice, of Dundee, in North 
Britain, lronmonger; for an im- 
provement’ in the construction of 
stove-grates, calculated to prevent 
or cure smoky chimnies, and pos- 
sessing other advantages over the 
Stove grates in common Use, 


° Dated March 6, 1810. 


To all to whom these presents 
shall come, &c. Now know ye, 
that in compliance with the said pro- 
viso, I the said John Justice, do 
hereby declare, that the nature of 
my said-invention is described in 
manner following; that is to say, 
The stove grates of my improved 
construction are in appearance simi- 
lar to the register stoves in common 
use, but with the following addi- 
tional conveniences or improve- 
ments. The grate, or that part 
which contains the fire, leita of 
being fixed and immoveable in its 
place between the outside cheeks, as 
in the stove grates or register stoves 
in common use, is moveable u 
wards or downwards between the 
outside cheeks, so that it may be low- 
ered or sunk down even to the hearth 
when this is desirable, as where 
wood or turf is the fuel principally 
to be employed, or may be raised 
or wound up to any height desir- 
able, and at the same time suitable 
to the inside opening of the front, 
presenting in this power of being 
moved and placed at any required 
height, the great advantage of en- 
abling the possessor so to adjust it, 
as to cure, or altogether prevent, 
that evil so very generally come 
plained of, commonly called a 
smoky chimney; for in most cases 
of smoky chimunies, the evil, as is 
well known to mechanics, may be 
remedied by bringing the top or 
lintel of the chimney down to some 
certain distance from the grate, 
which shail be found to occasion 




























precisely that draught of air which 
18 Necessary to carry up the smoke. 
But the method af remedy just men- 
tioned, would often be found to pro- 
duce such a deformity and want of 
proportion, as would be unbearable 
in an elegant room; nor would it be 
easy to acjust, without various trials, 
the height of the lintel precisely to 
produce the effect intended; but 
though the top of the lintel of the 
chimney cannot always be conve- 
niently altered to produce the effect 
wanted, the height of the grate may 
with perfect convenience, and with- 
out producing any unpleasant ap- 
pearance to the eye, aud this is what 
L effect, and what constitutes. the 
principal improvement in my said 
improved construction of stove grates, 

Another improvement consists in 
giving motion by the same key that 
makes the grate to ascend or des- 
cend, to two or more plates of metal, 
fitted to the width of the front, and 
when not in use, kept out of sight, 
behind the top of the metal front ; 
bnt these who prefer it, may use a 
distinct key and arrangement for 
this. ‘These plates of metal answer 
the purpose of what is commonly 
called a blower, and are in fact a 
biower, differing in no respect from 
the blowers in common use, except- 
ing only, that by being made in 
two or more pieces instead of one ; 
but | commonly employ only two: 
they are made to slide one behind 
the other, so that the two occupy 
but half the space when up, that the 
biower weuld occupy, if made of 
one piece (but if the lintel be broad 
enough, the blower may be of one 
plate). ‘This blower, by begiuning 
to descend, after the grate in its as- 
cent bas reached a ceriain point, 
prevents the necessity of raising the 
grate to such an inconvenient height, 
(that is to any he’ ispleasing to 
the eye,) as wo | sometimes be 
otherwise necessary, tn cases where 
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the cure of a smoky chimney is dig 
ficult. 

From the description al gis 
ven, any competent workman wogld 
be enabled to construct my improved 
stove grate: for the methods of fais, 
ing or lowering at pleasure any thi 
required, to be moved by meebagi. 
cal means, may be varied withoy 
any inconvenience, according to the 
fancy of the workman, being, in fact, 
infinite in number, so that I dope 
rest my invention on the particalar 
methods or mechanical contrivances 
that may be used to raise or lower 
the grate and the \Jower, or either 
of them, buton the giving an a» 
cending or descending motion to the 
grate, or to the grate and blower, 

But to enable any workman who 
hereafter may be employed to con 
struct similar stove grates, I shall 
describe, as an example, one me 
thod of arranging the mechanical 
parts, which 1 have found in 
tice to answer very well. A slit 
should be cut in one of the outside 
cheeks, say in the right hand outside 
cheek, to allow a communication 
between the fire grate that is tobe 
moved, and the apparatus employed 
to communicate the motiun, the said 
apparatus being placed behind the 
cheek, out of sight, (though this 8 
not indispensably necessary.) Hae 
ing filted the fire-grate, vige the 
back and cheeks of the fire-grate t 
the back and cheeks of the outer, 
forming a stout bar, of sufficient 
strength to carry the weight of the 
tire-grate, it must be made fast tothe 
said fire grate, in such a manner, 
and such form, that the said bar may 
come horizontally, or nearly 
through the slit before-mentioned, 


and then ascend, perpendicolaly, 


bebind the outer cheek. On W 

side or face of the ascending part 
the said bar, which is next and 
parallel to the front of the grat 


a.rack should be cut (or a rack may 
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be attached securely to it). In this 
rack, apinion or small wheel should 
work; and on the same aXis, that 
carries the said pinion or small 
wheel should be a wheel, a little 
larger than the said pinion, with ‘its 
eth a little inclined, to receive 
motion from a worm ; the outer end 
of the axis of which worm terminates 
in the front of the stuve grate, and 
is squared, to receive the key em- 
ployed to wind up or lower the fire- 
grate, or the fire-grate or blower, 
when a blower is also attached to 
the stove grate. When this ar- 
rangement is completed, the axis of 
the worm before-mentioned will be 
horigontal, and at the same time 
perpendicular to the face of the 
siove grate, and the axis of the 
wheel and pinion before-mentioned 
will also be horizogtal, but parallel 
to the aforesaid face of the stove 
grate. 

As the grate is raised or lowered 
by motion, communicated as has 
just been described; to an ascend- 
ing or perpendicular bar attached to 
it, 80 the blower is also raised or 
lowered by motion, communicated 
tea bar counected with it by an el- 
bow through a slit inthe cheek, but 
this last-mentioned bar descends per- 
pendicularly, instead of ascending 
like the one attached to the fire- 
grate. This ascending bar, on tLe 
ade farthest from, but parallel to, 
the front of the stove grate, has a 
rack, which fallson that side of the 
pusion befure-named, which is op- 
postic tothe part working in the rack 

the ascending bar before-mention- 
td; ‘that is,-one pinion or small 
wheel works into the racks of both, 
and, of course, when the descend- 
ig bar is in action, the motion of the 
Wo racked perpendicular bars are 
“posite and contrary, the one as- 
‘eadimg while the other is descend- 
mg. Bat the descending bar is not 

ed with a rack throughout its 
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whole length, but only so much of 
it is so furnished, as the length of the 
space through which the plates of 
the blower are to descend; the sa‘d 
descending perpendicular bar is 
made fast only to one of the plates 
of the blower, namely, that one 
which is to descend lowest ; the other 
plate descends by its own weight, 
and is furnished with two or more 
pins, which coming against stops, 
placed at a suitable height, prevents 
its descending lower, and keeps it 
stationary, while the other attached 
to the descending har, continues te 
descen] by the motion communicat- 
ed by the rack, till, by its descent 
and the ascension of the grate, the 
two, viz. the blower and the grate, 
are brought close together, (if need 
be so,) that when in this position no 
air can enter the chimney without 
passing through the. fire. When the 
blower is wound up, it will be seen, 
from the foregoing description, that 
the ascending bar carries up the lower 
plate only of the blower, but the 
lower plate is furnished with two or 
more pins, which in its ascent 
come against stops in the upper 
plate, by which means the up- 
per plate is also carried up, and 
both get out of sight behind the top 
or lintel of the front of the stove, 

It isonly necessary farther to state, 
that the descending perpendicular 
bar is kept suspended when not in 
action, (which it is convenient should 
be the case during sowe part of the 
rising of the fireegrate,) by means of 
a lever, the pin or fulcrum of which 
is fastened to the outside or back of 
the outer cheek, One end of this 
lever mects a pi projecting from the 
descending bar, while the other end is 
loaded with a counterpoise, able to sus- 
tain the weight of the descending per- 

endicular bar and the blower, This 
ome is placed in such a position, that 
the loaded end passes over the hori- 
zontal arm, by whi¢h the ascending 
“ 
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bir is attached to the fire-grate, so 

that when the fire-grate is down near 

the hearth, the lever is in action, 
keeping the descending bar at such 

a height, that the rack on the said 

bar is disengaged from the pinion, 

but when the fire-grate is wound up 
to a certain height, by turning the 
key, the horizontal arm of the as- 
cending bar before-mentioned, reach- 
es the loaded end of the lever, and 
jnits ascent lifts upthe said loaded 
end, suffers the descending bar to 
descend, and thus brings its rack in- 
to action with the pinion. A small 
bolt may be introduced, to carry 
the weight of the blower and its des- 
cending bar; by moving which bolt, 
the fire-grate alone, when this may 
be desirable, may be made to rise or 
fall without the blower being brought 
into action. | 

I have said nothing of fixtures or 
supports, in describing the before- 
mentioned apparatus, because they 
are precisely similar to what would 
be employed in any other machi- 
nery, to connect and support parts 
similar to these which [ have des- 
cribed, as exemplifying the means 
that may be used to give an ascend- 
ing or descending motion tu the 
fire-grate, or fire-grate and blow- 
er, of my improved stove grate, 

Which improved  stoye-grate_ I 

mean to distinguish, on account 

of its property of suffering the 

fire-grate to be raised and lowered, 

by the name of “ The Patent Me- 

tastatic Stove Grate.” 
—_—_— 

On the Potash exiracted from the Fruit 
of the. Zisculus Hyppocastanum, 
(the Horse Chesnut Tree,) ; by MM. 
D'Arcet. 


. 


{ From the Annales de Chimie.] 


Such great progress has been made 
in France, in the art of extracting 
soda from sea salt, and so much is 
it extended, that our soda works, 
although establihed only a few 
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years, could, if needful, furnish, a 
least, ten times the quantity that our 
manufactures consume; at the same 
time, as they are pot taxed by 
vernment, the soda which they far. 
nish bears such a moderate price ig 
commerce, that the benefits of this 
yaluable branch of trade is secured 
tu the country. In this respe 
therefore, we bave nothing to desire; 
but there are still many instances in 
which soda cannot always be sub. 
stituted for potash ; consequently 
it is of importance, that all possible 
means be employed to fabricate in 
France the quantity of potash that 
is indispensable for our works of 
saltpetre, alum, soap, colours, crys. 
tals, glass, &c. 

We know, that all burnt veget. 
ables leave a saline earthy residuam, 
of which potash constantly makes 
part.* It is from thisabundant souree, 
as well as from the sulphate prodo- 
ced from the muriate of potash and 
the lees of wine, &c., that this al- 
kali must be extracted; but it must 
first be carefully ascertained what 
quantity of potash each species of 
plant, tree, or shrub, will furnish, 
and certainly a complete work of 
this kind, well executed, would fur 
nish a multitude of facts, of great 
importance to the arts and sciences. 

Chemists, who have hitherto been 
occupied in researches of this Ma 
ture, have generally confounded the 
free or carbonated alkali with the 
divers soluble salts contained in the 
ashes of the plants, and have gr 
ven the name of potash to — 


ee 


© We find a considerable quantity of 
potash in the soda produced from si 
weed, and the different species of marine 
plants that are collected on the sea son 
and especially in the iertion of a 











produced by the incineration of | 
and by the pasty infusion of the ashes of 
this species of plant: the soda extracted 


from sea-salt has the advantage of captaise 
ing much less. 
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gline mixture. Whence it follows, 
shat ther works are not so general- 
ly yselul to the arts, as if they had 
jen careful to indicate the propor- 
tion of alkali contained in each mix- 
ture; an omission which is the more 
to be regreited, as we know what 
labour and perseverance it has ré- 
quired to arrive at the numerous re- 
sults contained io the tables that 
nave been published on this subject 
by Messrs. Kirwan, Pertuis; Redi, 
Saussure the son, Vanquelin, and 
Trousson, &c. ; 

Having occasions in October last, 
to provide myself with a consider- 
able quantity of horse-chesnuts, I 
endeavoured to determine with ac- 
curacy the quantity of potash that 
could be extracted trom them in the 
large way, and it is the result of this 
tal that { now make public. 

First Experiment, 

[began by burning upon a grate, 
wih a cast iron chimney, of Desaré 
nod’s construction, a considerable 
quantity of chesnuts, pretty ripe, 
but still parily adhering to their 
husks, I obtained 1,180. kilograme 
mes of ashes, from 100 kilogrammes 
of chesnuts. 

One hundred grammes of these 
whes were washed with care, 
and the solution neutralised by ad- 
ding to it, by liuke and. little, con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, diluted by 
the addition of 0,9 of water.* 35,9 
Grammes of weak sulphuric acid 
Stee === 
_*Thestrength of the acid is regulated 
in the following manner, invented by M. 
Decroizilles : it is poured out of a gradu- 
- tube, (which he calls a kalimeter,) 
‘ontaining thirty-eight grammes of the di- 

: acid, and is divided so as to show, 
ws mspection, how many half grammes 
mve_ been employed in the saturation, 

_ balf gramme of the diluted 9 
4 quantity of real acid u 
ane quaadey of alkali. Ar 
whe bee . oa Lx. This alkalime- 
within the last four years 
Y used as a standard for soda, 
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was employed to saturate the solue 
tioti, which makes 35,8 grammes of 
Sulphuric acid, to 1,844 of specific 
weight, or 35,8 degrees. 

Second Expériment. 

The ashes obtained by burning the 
fruit alone, and without being dried, 
but only a lite withered, furnished 
a lessive, which took 39,78 grammes 
of diluted sulphuric acid to saturate 
it, which gives the quality of these 
ashes at 39,78 degrees. ‘The inso- 
luble residuum in water weighed 
39,35 grammes. 

Third Experiment. 

The withered husks were burnt 
separately, and the ashes essayed 
by the ordinary protess, gave 33,2 
degrees. There remained in the wa- 
ter 0,54 of the insoluble residuum, 

Fourth Experiment, 

I put ina dry place a large sack. 
full of chesnuts, that were gathered 
in their husks in October, 1810, 


The Ist of July, 18i1, the whole be- 


ing well dried, I burnt 28 kilograms 
mes; I obtained 976 grammes of 
ashes, which make 3,485 to the 
100. 

100 Grammes of these ashes gave 
30,4 degrees, and 51,2 grammes of 
residuum insolubie in water. 

600 Grammes of the same ashes, 
carefully washed, gave of 


GR. 

Insoluble residuum in the 
water, . ° ‘ 7 a . 7 $11,4* 
Caicined salts; . 4 « « « 209,8 


100 Grammes of this saline mixe 
tere, calcined, which was perfectly 
white, and similar in appearance to 





ee 


* The augttentation of 11,2 grammes, 
which appears in these products, should 
be in part attributed to the carbonic acid 
absorbed in the washing, the evaporation 
of the lessive, and the calcination of the 
salt ; but especially to a certain quantity 
of water, that the salt which is in lumps 
retains witli much more facility than tne 
unwashed ashes which are in a fine powS 
der. 
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the finest potash of commerce, es- 
sayed by the ordinary process, gave 
65 degrees, which is equal in rich- 
ness to the best American pearl- 
ash. 


Observations. 


By comparing the second and 
third experiments, we see that the 
ashes of the chesnut are richer in al- 
kali than the ashes of the husk that 
incloses it, and which separates from 
the fruit as it ripens. 

The experiments, first, second, 
and third, compared with the fourth, 
farnish another proof of the advan- 
tage obtained by ellecting the com- 
bustion of plants before their dessi- 
cation, and in a little time after they 
are ripe. Lastly, we see, by the 
details of the fourth experiment, 
that 100 kilogrammes of the fruit, 
with its skin, well dried in the air, 
give by combustion 3,485 kilo- 
grammes of ashes, from which are 
easily extracted 1,74! kilogrammes 
of potash, at 65 degrees. 

It we consider, however, that the 
caloric disengaged during the com- 
bustion of plants may be rendered 
useful in washing the ashes, and eva- 
porating the lessives, we shall per- 
ecive alt the advantages that would 
arise from an undertaking on a large 
scale in this branch of industry, | 
do not mean only in burning the 
fruit of the horse-chesnut tree, but 
likewise in. burning (which has beea 
often proposed,) the great number 
of plants that cover the soil of fo- 
resis, the berders of high-roads, un- 
cultivated grounds, &c. 

It is the more desirable to intro- 
duce this branch of industry into the 
interior of France, as the price of 
foreign potashes is augmenting whilst 
their richness in alkali diminishes.* 
Fe 


® The French manifest much ingenuity 
m discuvesing substitutes for articles in 
~~. 
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Some years ago it was easy to mect 
with potash saturated with concen: 
trated sulphuric acid from’ 0,63 to 
064. This at least has been demon. 
strated to me by the numerous trialy 
of potash that I have had Occasion 
to make in the last five years, 

I think that the best method of 
hastening the time when we may 
supply ourselves with as much 
ash as we require, would be to de. 
termine with care the quality of the 
ashes produced from each species of 
vegetable, in order that we may 
easily compare their true value with 
that of the potash of commerce, and 
thus arrive at the knowledge of the 
plants that are preferable for this 


purpose, and of those that during 


a maritime war may be cultivated 
on a large scale with advantage. 


I shall here subjoin the results of 
some trials of this nature. I do not 
give the relative quality of each s 
cies of ashes, because the quality 
produced from a given weight of 
each plant is. already stated in seve- 
ral printed works. The following 
are the means of several trials that 
were each made with 100 grammes; 


GR 
Ashes of peeled wood, burnt 
in a large reverberating fur- 
mace *«---+-=-+--- 10 
wood charcoal burnt 
in a coppell furnace ---+ 116 
new wood burnt m 
‘ an ordinary chimney - - + 819 
float wood burnt in 


the same chimney - ++ - 
ferm--<«e8 28 1.85 


prepared tobacco still 
humid 














—————— 


their manufactures, when they are enh 


ed of the regular supply by the accidents 
war, We might usefully imitate them. “(4 
qibject is deserving of much attent 
our present relations withthe , 
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urnt turf « - - notanatom 
~sggie of alkali. 
____— red tartar burnt - - + 17,8 
_.-— white tartar burnt -- 20,35 
__-- cream oftartar --- 25. 
The black flux, which is a mix- 

ture of two parts of tartar 

and one of nitrate of potash 51. 
The white flux, which is a 

mixture of equal parts of 

tartar and nitrate of potash 60. 


We see by these trials that the 
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ashes of woud are richer in alkali 
than has been imayined ; that those 
of turf are: poorer, The two last 
trials furnish a method of making 
the white and black flux at a low 
price, by substituting for the tartar 
and nitrate of potash subcarbonate 
of potash and charcoal powder, and 
intimately mixing these matters ia 
the proportions indicated by the 
above table. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 
BSERVATIONS on the Varieties of 
Architecture used inthe Structure of 
Parish Churches, Ss. 6d. 


DRAMA. 
The Students of Salamanca ; a Comedy, in 
five Acts; by Robert Francis Jameson, ésq. 
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Remorse ; a Tragedy ;by S. T. Coleridge, 3s. 
Othello travestie ; in three acts ; with 

burlesque notes in the manner of the most 

celebrated Commentators; and other ludi- 

cous appendices, 3s. -bds. 


EDUCATION. 

Atalinda ; or, Education put in practice, 
2 vols. 

The Elements of English Grammar ; 
with numerous Exercises; questions for 
Examination ; and Notes for the use of the 


advanced Student ; by the Rev. Wm. Allen, 
5s, 


GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

History of the Azores, or Western Is- 
lands, £.1 11s. Gd. 

Topographical Dictionary of Yorkshire ; 
by W. Langdale, 10s. 6d. 

History of Ireland, from the earliest pe- 

hod to the present time; embracing also a 

Statistical and Geographical Account of 

that Kingdom ; by Stephen Barlow, A.M. 

Embellished with a Map of Ireland, pub- 
i numbers; No. L. Is. 

Geography in Question and Answer, 
Containing a Description of the Boundaries 
and Situations of the different Countries in 
the World, with the principal Towns, Ri- 
Ws, and Mountains ; by two Ladies, 3s. 


An Historical Account of the Deserip- 
tion of the City of Moscow ; by J. A. M. 
S———-, 28. 

An Historical and Topographical Ac- 
count of Fulham ; ineluding the Hamlet of 
Hammersmith ; interspersed with Biograe 
phical Anecdotes of eminent Persons, and 
24 Engravings ; by Thos. Falkner, 4.1 Is. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


Reports of Cases in the High Court of 
Chancery; Ireland, during the time of 
Lord Chancellor Manners ; including Re- 
marks on the Public Affairs in which he 
was engaged ; by Thos, Ball and Francis 
Beatty, Esqrs. Barristers, Vol. I. 9s. 

Reflections on the natural and acquired 
endowments requisite for the study of the 
Law ; hy the late Joseph Simpson, Esq. 2s. 

The Practice of the High Court of Chan- 
a by John Newland, Barrister, 10s. 6d. 

ds. 


A Treatise on the Law of Slander, Li- 
bel, Scandalum Magnatum, and false Ru- 
mour; by Thos. Starkie, Esq. Barrister, 
18s. bds. 

Four Letters on the English Constitu- 
tion ; by George Dyer, 5s. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Observations on the Nature and Cure of 
Dropsies ; to which is added an Appet- 
dix, containing several Cases of. Angina 
Pectoris ; with Dissections, &c.; by John 
Blackall, M.D. 10s. 6d. 

A practical Treatise on Hamoptysis, or 
spitting of Blood, showing the safety and 
elficucy of emetics, and the fatal effects of 
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Blood-letting in the treatment of that Dis- 
ease; by George Rees, M.D. 2s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Medica! Literature ; 
with detached Essays on the Study of Phy- 
sic, on Classification, on Chemical Affini- 
ties, on Animal Chemistry, on the Blood, 
and on the Medical effect of Climates ; by 
Thomas Young, M.D. 18s. bds. 

The Companion to the London Dissec- 
ter; or, the Art and Method of making 
Preparations ; exhibiting the Structure of 
the Haman Body ; intended to assist the 
Anatomical Student in this useful Study, 
2s. 6d. 

Medico Chirurgical Transactions ; by 
the Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London, $d vol. 8vo. 


MISCELLANIES. 


A Letter from a Field Officer at Madras, 
in the Service of the East India Company, 
on the Conversion of the Hindoos, 2s. 6d. 


Essay on the Principles of Translation ; - 


by the late Hon. Alexander Fraser Tyler, 
of Woodhouselee ; the third edition, with 
large additions and alterations. 

The Accidents of Human Life, with 
Hints for their prevention, or the removal 
of their Consequences ; by Newton Bos- 
worth; with six illustrative Engravings, 
4s. 6d. 

Posthumous Works (never before pub- 
lished,) of Robert Robiason, of Cambridge, 
9s, 


Tracts on important Subjects, Histori- 
cal, Controversial, and Devotional ; by Mr. 
Towgood, late of Exeter, 1 2s. 

Transactions of the Geological Society ; 
vol, Ll. with 25 engravings, 4.2 bds. 


NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 


She thinks for herself; a Novel; 3 vols. 
16s. 6d. bds., 

Pride and Prejudice; a Novel; by a 
Lady, 3 vols, 18s. 

A Hero of Salamanca; or, the Heroic 
Isabel ; a Novel; by Mrs, Moriarty, 3 
vols, 18s. 

L'Intriguante ; or, the Woman of the 
World ; by A. F. Holstein, 4 vols. 20s, 

The good Aunt, including the Story of 
Signor Aldersonini and his 50n; by Mar- 
riet Ventum, 3s, 6d. 

The Wife; or Caroline Herbert. 

i can’t afford it, and other Tales; by 
Mrs. Hamilton, 15s. 

Barozzi; or the Venetian Sorceress; a 
Romance ; by Mrs. Smith, 12s. 

_. Popular Romances, consisting of imagi- 
naty Voyages and Travels, (forming a 4th 
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volume to Weber's Tales of the Bast) 
£.1 6s. 

St. Leonard’s Forest ; or, the Child of 
Chance; by W. H. Hitchener, 2 alk 
10s. bds. 


POETRY. 


Fitz- Gwarine, a Ballad of the Welsh Bor. 
der, in three Cantos; with other R 
legendary, incidental, and btmourous; by 
John F. M. Dovaston, A.M. 7, bds, 

Judgment of the East-Indias 
ly ; a poetical Paraphrase of a late Edin 
burgh Review ; by an Humble Votary to 
the Reviewers and the Nine ! 6s. 

Poems, Odes, Prologues and Epilogues, 
spoken on public occasions at Reading 
School, 10s. 6d. 

A Sequel to the “ Rejected Addresses,” 
or, the Theatrum Poetarum Minorum; 
by another author, 4s, 

Honiton Hill; by J. Tricher, 2s. 6d. 

David Dreadnought, the reformed En 
glish sailor ; being part the first of Nautie 
Tales and Adventures, in verse; by & 
Whitchurch, 6d. 

Heath Blossoms, 4s. bds. 
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Elements of the Science of Money, 
founded on the principles of the law of 
nature ; by John Prince Smith, Barrister, 
15s. 

A View of the Consequences of laying 
open the Trade to India; by Chas. Ma 
clean, M.D. 3s. 

A Protestant Letrér, addressed to the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Somers, Baron of Evesham; 
by Geo. Isaac Hoatingford, DD. Bishop 
of Gloucester, 5s. . 

Short Conversation on the preseat Cr- 
sis of the important Trade with the Eat 
Indies, 1s. 

Analysis of Mr. Canning’s famous speech 
on the Catholic Question, 3s. 

Arguments for and against Catholic E- 
mancipation, 3s. 

An Account of the Wilshire Meeting 
on Roman Catholic Claims, held at De 
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Essay onthe Merits of Catholic Emar 
cipation ; by J. Foulis, 3s. 

Character of the Irish Roman Catholits, 
illustrated by historical facts, 2s. 6d, 

Anecdotes of Father Restos 
ing Complaints against Heretics, 1% 

oN Series of Later showing the ins 
curity and danger of granting what is 
termed Catholic Emancipation, 10s 
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_ assembled in Clayton-Square, Li- 
wt October, 1812; by himself, 1s. 

A Charge to the Grand J of Nor- 
gich, 1606; containing a just Delineation 
of Popery ; by Lord Coke, 2s. 
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Richard Mant, M.A. 18s. bds. 

Nine Sermons preached in the year 
1718-19; by the late Rev. Isaac Watts, 
DD. ; now first published from the manu- 
«qipt in the family of a contemporary 
inend; by John Pye Smith, D.D. 6s. 


THEOLOGY. 


"A Father’s Letters to his Children, in 
which the holiness, justice, and mercy of 
Ged are shown to have ever existed upon 
the same foundation of wisdom, truth and 
loves by a Country Gentleman, 6s. bds. 

Unitarianism defended ; being a reply 
to the Rev. J. Freeston’s Serious Inquiry 
into the nature and effects of Modern So- 
cinianism, 1s. 

Contemplations of an ancient Layman 
onthe Christian System; by S. Bradney, 
2. 6d. 

Christian Morals; by Hannah More, 
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The Travels of Sylvester Tramper, 
though the interior of South Africa, 
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Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Let- 
ters, during an Excursion in Italy, in the 

1802 and 3; by Joseph Forscythe, 
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Observations on Schirrug and Cancer of 
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Mode of treatment ; by Patrick Sharkey, 
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modest Reply to the Right Rey, 
Author of Taf to Lord Fingal) and 
Canning; with some Remarks on 
the promise of the Duke of R....... to make 
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by Dane! O'Connell, Barrister at Law. 
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In notices of literary works, it may appear 
unusual to mention the prospectus of a 
newspaper, but in a period, when sound 
political sentiment is rare im these pub- 
lications, and when the proprietor has 
been a sufferer in the cause of the Liber- 
ty of the Press,* we are induced to com- 
municate to our readers the following 

PROSPECTUS OF 


DRAKARD’S PAPER. 
LONDON EDITION, 
To be published weekly on Saturday and Sunday. 


Me. Draxarn’s Weekly Journal, pub- 
lished at Stamford, Lincolnshire, having 
acquired a considerable circulation im the 
metropolis, and in various parts of the 
United Kingdom, remote from the pro- 
vincial district in which its local and 
commercial intelligence is found use- 
ful and interesting, it is intended to print 
a London Edition of this Paper, to com- 
mence with the second week of the ensu- 
ing year. The London Edition will be 
printed and published in London; the 
Editor’s political essays will be retained, 
but all the advertisements and local news 
that appear in the country paper, will be 
excluded. The space thus afforded by the 
exclusion of a description of matter so ne- 
cessary in a mere provincial journal, but 
so uninteresting to every reader out of its 
provincial district, will be occupied by ex- 
tending the discussion of the questions aris- 
ing out of public events, beyond what the 
limits of the country paper will allow ; and 
by devoting particular attention to a class 
of subjects, which, with but one solitary, 
yet excellent exception, (The Ezxaminer,) 
are either entirely neglected, or, at beet, 
but very superficially noticed by the con- 
dyctors of our newspapers. The subjects 
alluded to, are those connected with the 
Morals, the Manners, and the Literature 
of the period. 

The treating of such subjects will form a 
stated and principal feature in the Journal 
thus announced; and it mf&y be expected, 
that they will be handled in the same spi- 
rit, and with a view to the same ends, that 
have distinguished and regulated the ori- 
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* For publishing a paragraph in his pa- 
per, for which the Editors of another pa- 
per were acquitted by a London jury, he 
was imprisoned 18 mouths in the fa of 
Lincoln, paid a fine of £.200, and gave 
security'for his good behaviour. He has 
lately ate liberated, on the expiration of 
his period of confinement, 
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ginal writing in the “Stamford News.” 
It is hoped, that the plan which those con- 
cerned in this undertaking have arranged 
for their guidance, will be found to recon- 
cile and combine two properties, each of 
which is essential to a publication that pro- 
fesses to chronicle events, and to reason on 
them, but which had frequently been 
found subversive of each other: it is 
hoped, that the essays and criticism may 
be rendered complete in their extent, and 
comprehensive and various in their range, 
without unduly encroaching on that por- 
tion of the Journal, which, in justice to 
these times of momentous import, and to 
the social solicitude of readers, is claimed 
by the political occurrences and domestic 
incidents of the day. It may safely be 
promised to the public, that a very unusual 
degree of care and industry will be be- 
stowed on that department of the paper 
which is devoted to Compilation, in order 
to render it, what, as a newspaper, it 
should be, a Furi Recister, uniting fact 
and commentary, and not regardless of cu- 
riosity, while it aspires to address the un- 
derstanding. 


On the 9th and 10th of January, 1813, there 
will be published, in a quarto form, price 
Mine pence haif-penny, 

A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


called 


DRAKARD'S PAPER. 
LONDON EDITION, 


The Editor’s Address to the Public. 

The mechanical arrangement of the 
paper having been detailed, it becomes the 
duty of the Editor to enlarge a little upon 
the sp/rit by which it will be animated. It 
istrue, he is already before the public, in 
the conduct of the “Stamford News,” 
which, since its commencement, has been 
under his management, and to those 
who know that Journal, no new pledge 
or explanation is requisite. 
of the London edition, now announced, 
is more extensive than that of the Country 
Paper, it seems likely to go into the hands 
of individuals who know but little of the 
latter: an exposition of the Editor’s views 
and opinions, is therefore necessary on the 
present occasion, 

On political questions, the “ Stamford 
News” has been accustomed to express it- 
self at length, and with decision; it must 
also be added, in general opposition to the mea> 
On this latter 
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circumstance, however, We are far from 
reflecting with a sentiment of Satisfaction 
except as it proves that we have discharged 
a duty; and we beg it to be understood, 
that it is not now thrust prominent! for. 
ward, in order to gain an interest jn the 
worst class of men’s feelings, which, as 
they certainly are the most importunate jg 
thew appetites, are usually supposed mas 
likely to influence to a liberal return for 
their gratification. It has been held ogt 
from elevated quarters, to the scandal of 
public writers, that they take up censure 
simply as a profitable commodity in which 
to deal ; that they declare aloud their Op. 
position to the ministry, as imposters of 
another description display in large chi. 
racters, on their premises, “* No conwec. 
TION WITH THE SHOP NEXT DOOR!” pot 
because it is under digteputable man 
ment, or contains what is bad, but because 
they themselves are rogues, and deal in 
trash. Particular instances might be se 
lected, in support of this general accu 
tion; but it must not have so much con 
ceded to it, without a remark on the hase 
inconsistency of some of those by whom it 
is preferred. If a Judge, to whom is é 
trusted the sword e@f justice, that he may 
preserve from violation, or avenge when 
violated, those moralities. that form the 
basis of society, and the happiness of our 
species, were to rack his understanding, 
and outrage the truth, to deliver fromthe 
bench excuses’ for the crime of adultery, 
when assuming its most aggravated aspect, 
because an ill-judging Prince had sought 
out the adulterer for promotion about. his 
court, could it be admitted, that reproach 
es against the venality of Journalists came 
with graee from the lips of this admunistra- 
tor of the laws? It wiil be immediately 
answered, * No; but the case is too mon 
strous to occur.” It may be so; yet we 
apprehend it will be found, that much of 
the blustering invective which has recently 
been levelled against the best part of the 
newspaper press, has proceeded from 
quarter not a whit more worthy of respect 
or attention. : 

We have hitherto endeavoured, in the 
publication which, on the same principles 
aud with a view to the same ends, is n0W¥ 
about tobe extended, to maintain am impat 
tial and discriminating tone, as well oe 
of necessary boldness and decision. . 
are impressed with a conviction, that som 
of the writers who urge the necessity . 
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fairs, do, in fact, retard its advance, by 
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eertain unqualifiedness of manner, which, 

even when the matter ts _unobjectionable, 
repels many for the few it convinces, and 
discredits an excellent cause by represent- 
ing in unamiable colours its avowed and 
most active advocates. Seeing this error, 
and believing that it has very injurious ef- 
fects, we of course entertain a wish to a- 
yoid it. The present times are favourable 
to unanimity of sentiment: for the evils 

uced by an inadequate, ill-adapted, 
and corrupt system, have now ripened in- 
to a notoriety which enforces conviction 
on all honest men. What is wanted, then, 
is to inspire them with confidence in the 
safety of the work of reform; this being 
effected, they will natural'y become alert 
in its behalf. The understanding being 
carried, it yet aw to gain the heart. 

To place in a pleasing and amiable light 
the great political doctrines that are essen- 
tial to the safety of the country: to keep 
inactive and perpetual remembrance the 
inseparable connection between sound po- 
litics and sound morality : to reduce all the 
questions that arise out of the public events 
of the day to mér® questions of right and 
wrong, to be decided correctly by the 
same conscience that tells a man it is cri- 
mifial to deceive, to steal, or to murder : 
to assure the timid and doubting, that or- 
der and social security may continue to 
exist, although abuses are abolished, are 
the objects, to the attainment of which we 
shall chiefly direct our exertions. That 
the people are not now represented in Par- 
lament as the constitution enacts, is prov- 
td by the arguments of those who oppose 
any alteration in this respect : for all of 
them that mean anv thing rest On maxiins 
which, however plausible in themselves, 
ae utterly irreconcileable with both the 
letter and the spirit of the constitution. A 
reform in, the expenditure of the public 
money is loudly called for by the condi- 
ton of the’ country ; and that great sav- 
ings can be made without disgracing the 
national character, or abandouing the na- 
tional interests, is evident to the commone 
tt observation. On these two subjects, 
then, it may be expected that we shall be 
Tequent and plain in our observations. 

But we are anxious that the newspaper 

shall distinguish itself more than it 

litherto done, by a strict attention to 
Matters which some would call purely phi- 
lathropical: which are, however, intimate- 
y¥oKed with the political prosperity of 
“Y¥country, and most of all of that coun- 
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try whose political institutions derive the 
greater part of their practical efficacy from 
the healthy state of the public mind. 
There is nothing that more requires a vi- 
gilant watch over it, on the part of those 
who undertake the arduous task of directe 
ing national sentiment, with a view to pro- 
ducing national improvement, than the in- 
fluence on public measures, of what, for 
want of a better phrase, may be termed 
professional habits. These we may almost 
daily see, not only deadening the moral 
sense, but actually stultifying the judg- 
ment, when men are called upon to give 
Opinions on subjects connected with their 
particular conditions or pursuits. Mis« 
tress Cole, we ail know, was a most reli- 
gious and respectable lady ; but it happen- 
ed that, professionally, she was a procuress 
and a dram-drinker. However edifying, 
therefore, her moral precepts might be on 
most of the duties of life, her ideas on the 
obligations to sobriety and chastity, were 
to be accepted with some grains of reserve. 
In like manner, when a Lord Chief Justice 
displays a zeal approaching to ferocity, in 
opposing any advance to improvement in 
our laws ; when he withstands all attempts 
to humanize our criminal code, although 
great part of itis now become utterly null, 
because the feelings of the present age 
shudder at giving full effect to the vindic- 
tive spirit, arising from theignorance of past 
times ; wheu he sturdily maintains the im- 
propriety of altering a practice, which he 
cannot defend as tt exists, 1t becomes very 
necessary for usto recollect that his Lord- 
ship is a Jawyer : a circumstance, that in- 
stead of giving value to his opinions on 
legal matiers, unless they merge in mere 
technicalities ot practice, ought to induce 
us to receive them with much distrust. 
Take his Lordship out of the hazy atmo- 
sphere of the Courts, he immediately sees 
with distinctness, and looks about him 
with a comprehensiveness of view like o- 
ther men of his period. He will not set 
about to build a house on the plan which 
was in vogue with our ancestors, nor will 
he regulate his table by their bills of fare. 
In chemistry and astronomy: in naviga- 
tion and in agriculture : in medicine and 
in literature, he acknowledges the impor- 
tance of those improvements which increzs- 
ed experience, and advanced taste have 
brought about. In /aw, however, he is 
sensible of nothing but the weight of pre- 
cedent, and the consequence is, that we 
are burthened with an accumulation of 
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rules, that, perhaps, were never very uses 
ful, and which av altered state of things 
has rendered absurd as well as prejudicial. 
What we have said of lawyers will apply 
generally. Those who are conversant 
with military arrangements, who are oc- 
cupied, in whatever department, with the 
detail of war, who are accustomed to think 
of the human species but as instruments 
of power in the hands of their rulers, will 
talk of sacking and burning cities, of 
spreading desolation and carnage, of call- 
ingr out new levies to supply fresh food 
for slanehter, as matiers of philosophical 
as well as political propriety, essential to 
the glory of our nature, and altogether 
ornamental of the character of rational 
man. tt will be 2 leading olyect with the 
publication now announced, to explode 
these and other mischievous fancies arising 
fiom professional prejudices ; and to en- 
deavour to call mto play the increased 
knowledge which distinguishes the present 
wra, inorder to oppose the perpetuation 
of error, and to promote the welfare and 
happiness of mankind, by improving their 
institutions and modes of thinking. 
Something has been said in a former part 
of this address, as if we should be solicit- 
ous to preserve a quiet and moderate tone 
in our discussions ; but it seems necessary 
to explain, that this only refers to matters 
on which a virtuous ditherence of opinion 
may exist. Some persons, for instance, 
doubt, whether Parliamentary Reform 
should be carried quite so far as the point 
to which others would wish to extend it: 
some, white they anxiously wish for the 
cessation of war, protess that they do not 
sce how we can attempt to make peace; 
while others are impatient to instantly 
open a negociation. Such differences of 
Opinion in polidcs may exist consistently 
with Aonesty i both parties 3 and therefore 
it evinces bad policy as well as bad taste, 
in a Journalist, to treat as enemies all who 
do not precisely think with him, relative to 
such measares as the above. ‘This error 
we trust we shall never fall into: but a 
poruon of spirit and intrepidity is wanted 
my the public .writer of the present day, 
when called to touch oo the vices of courts 
engendering national mischief; on the a- 
buses of judicial, or other power, operat- 
bog to the inry of virtuous individuals, 
and through them to the injury of morals ; 
on the corruption of men iuch iy rank and 
station, tending to the impoverishment and 
diserace of the conutry. oD a 
tr reign poliics have aut vet been re- 
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ferred to ; and it does not seem nec 
to say much on a subject which is jp is 
nature extremely uncertain. In oyr 
marks, suggested by the intelligence of 
the week, and when called upon to aliude 
to the rulers end governmenis of other pa. 
trons, we trust it will be seen, that ye 
do not lose our love for liberty in behalf 
ally. tyraunical enemy, or of a tyrannical 
it has already been stated, that our pub. 
lication will contain Essays on general sub. 
jects, and criticism, as well as political 
disquisitions. The limits of a prospectus, 
which we have almost overstepped, wil 
not permit us to enlarge on this part of 
our plan. It may, however, be necessary 
to observe, that we have it in contempla. 
tion to render this department of our Jour. 
nal one of its priucipal features, 

The literature, the morals, and the man 
ners of the day, will occupy regularly a 
portion of our attention: in short, it will 
be our aim to render our publication a sort 
Of moving Panerama, showing the “ body,” 
and * form and pressure” of the time,and 
presenting, in the succession in which they 
arise, all objects of public interest, and all 
events that can in any way be applied te 
purposes of improvement. 


a 
REVIEW, 


Defects of the English Laws and Tn- 
bunals; by George Ensor, Esq. 


(Continued from last number, page 61.) 


Tus indefatigable writer, who $0 use 
fully attempts to imstruct, and proves 
himself, “ by the end of being, to have 
been,” rises with his subject in considers 
tions on the strong instances of despotism, 
exemplified in the law of libel, and asthe 
crisis of our fate more nearly approaches, 
increases in energy, and strength of et 
pression. ‘Take the following examples 


“ Among the broad pleasantries of the 
law, is the assertion, that truth is a libel 

“ This rare dogma of the bench makes 
its approaches in a goodly show. The 
party forscoth is not to judge im his ows 
cause, and a libel tends to disturb the pud- 
lic peace. But it is rather unhappy fet 
latter reason, that though the truth of 
writings may not be justified, the eruth of 
words may. Yet public tranquillity 
much more liable to be disturbed by 
than writings, fot the latter can 
ever afford a provocation for sudden 
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tence ~The truth of a writing, however, 
) reflects on any person, is held to be 
‘fication, either in a civil action or on 
sn indictment, but the law, in compassion, 
sdmits the offender to justify words spoken. 

« Libel, as now interpreted, ts the most 
genera des emination of anc ffence that was 
ever imagined. Comyns defines it *a 
emtumely or reproach, published to the 
defamation of government, of a mavis- 
trate, or Of a private person. Whether 
true or false, is not stated ; whether mali- 
cous or inadvertent, no matter. It is 
more extensive than treason, as amplified 
by the autbor of the Mirror, or heresy by 
theancient church. The words of the ist 
of Henry the Fourth, applied to the Yist 
of Richard the Second, * which by reason 
thereof no man knew how he ought to be- 
have himself, to do, speak, or say, for 
doubt of such pains of treason,’ are appli- 
cable to the state of the British people re- 
lative to libel. 

“There is something in Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s doctrine, which connects the re- 
puted law of libel and the canon law, in 
the strongest intimacy. Hale said, ‘ the 
papal canonists have, by ample and gene- 
rai terms, extended heresy so far, and left 
w much to the discretion of the ordinary 

to determine, that there is scarce any the 
mallest deviation from them, but it may 
he reduced to heresy, to their generality,’ 
Ke. Is not the latitude of interpretation as 
wide in the case of libel as it can be in he- 
rey? To say, that a minister is not fit 
for his office, by saying that he is a good 
‘eeder of sheep, is a libel, and to say aught 
tat may bring the government into dis- 
steem, is libel also. I know, that in he- 
stating to subscribe to all this doctrine, I 
subject myself to a denunciation in that 
mcient book which says, * Thou shalt not 
revile the Gods,’ that is, says Grotius, the 
“preme judges. But I also know, that it 
8 said, though by a pagan poet, ‘ It the 
Gods do any thi base, tl are not 
pene y thing base, they are 
Gods” I kuow also, that if the judge be 
mistaken in matter of law, a by-stander 
may inform the court as amicus curiz. I 
must, therefore, beg leave to doubt this 
ne wee are to decide according 
roe at law justifies the opinion de- 
wre: Me “he Ellenborough ? What 
eu? hem expressions libellous—crimi- 

' What is libel by law? What is this 
“wamcat which the law is so curious to 
Peerve from oblequy, or ridicule, or ges 

Geesteem? Here is another person- 

‘added to the machinery. {Were there 


whic 
no just 


not monsters enow of metaphysic existence 
in this portentous tragedy ? Or was Hy- 
dra incomplete without it? We have 
heard of libels against Refivion, and against 
the Constitution, those feeling creatures who 
are paralysed by the breath of inquiry ; 
and Mr. Cheetham, an editor of an Ame- 
rican newspaper, and a biographer of 
Thomas Paine, has praised Mr, Burke on 
this occasion, saying, * This enhghrened 
friend of enlightened and durable freedom, 
speaking however of the Rights of Man iu 
terms of indignant contempt, called it a 
libel on the constitution.” One word ina 
passing :—This wondrous government, 
this divine ‘constitution, with all the mar- 
shalled host of priests and_ politicians, 
could not defend church and. state against 
this sorry stay-maker, as they called Tho- 
mas Paine, and him whom they could not 
conquer by arms, they put down by law, 
Mr. Cheetham expatiates on Paine’s drun- 
kenness, Is this becoming? Addison and 
Beattie wrote in defence of some points 
which Paine impugned. What would be 
the feeling of believers and unbelievers 
with regard to that man whose zeal would 
kindle in reciting their infirmities of the 
same kind ? Or must justice and humanity 
be reversed, as applied to Beattie or Paine ? 
But this is not all. No sooner was this 
precious piece of transatlantic biography 
landed in Great Britain, than it was seized 
by a periodical critic; he devoured it 
whole; and, like the half-famished hound, 
gorged with carrion, he expectorated his 
foul repletion to satiate the ran’ appetite 
of all devout worshippers of caurch and 
state, in his native land. I am aot in love 
with Paine’s character, and I think as little 
of his learning as his wit. But the injus- 
tice done to this man, who possessed vir- 
tues which a time-serving adulatory age 
could least appreciate, forced me to say 
so much; as it Is said, ‘ Stones precipitated 
in the mountain torrent, strike fire even 
in the stream.’ 

“ The doctrine of libel is so indefinite 
and comprehensive, that every writer al- 
most may be assailed for this offence. It 
would be more for the safety of individ- 
uals, if a licenser of the press were ap- 
pointed. An ordinance of Cromwell 
would be serviceable on this occasion; 
‘that no person presume to publish or 
print any matter of public news or intel- 
ligence, without leave and approbation of 
the Secretary of State.’ 

“ To what extent the doctrine of libel 
will be Fractically carricd, I dare not ewn- 
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jecture. That it will rapidly advance, if 
unmolested by the legislature, | make no 
doubt ; for the children of tyranuy are of 
vigorous growth, and surely none ever 
engendered, was so hopeful as Libel, both 
in his birth and parentage. From being pun- 
ished for ridiculing or censuring misdeeds 
that are past, we shall be prohibited, under 
the denunciation of dreadful penalties, 
from speculating concerning the eventual 
mistakes. Our good ally of Spain will af- 
ford a precedent. A rumour prevailed at 
Madrid, that the brass coin was to pass 
for half of its nominal value, and the peo- 
ple refused it. A proclamation instantly 
issued, pronouncing it death, either to re- 
fuse this coin, at the usual rate, or to re- 
port that it would be depreciated. ‘ Yet 
the next day,’ says Fanshaw, the English 
minister atthe court of Madrid, ‘ another 

roclamation issued, which reduced it, as 
fad been rumoured, to half of its former cur- 
rency.’ The state of our bank-paper and coin, 
and the assertions of the ministry on these toe 

ics, make this illustration appropriate 
ae to the time and to the subject. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, in the charge to 
the jury on an information against Cob- 
bett, in 1810, did give some little latitude 
to writers aud speakers: he said, they 
might * decently discuss,’ * soberly discuss.’ 
This is is tell the warrior, Fight without 
your spirit ; and to place the strong man 
sightless, and shorn of his strength, amidst 
his mortal enemies. ‘ Soberly to discuss !’ 
Is this the limit? Had Lord Erskine 
thought this the extent of his duty, all, 
for more eannot be assumed for libel, 
would now be in universal practice, and 
lying and sycophancy would now univer- 
sally have displaced honesty and truth ; 
and Erskine himself perhaps had stagnated 
among the nicest pleaders, and the dull- 
est sergeants. * Decently discuss! Then 
Cicero had never been; and Demosthenes, 
the genius of eloquence, and the pervad- 
ing spirit of liberty, had languished in the 
courts of justice; he, who by his indecent 
intoxicating eloquence matched Philip, 
his Macedonian phalanx and his allies, and 
who drew from Philip that panegyric, as 
disgraceful to his courtiers, as honourable 
to the Grecian orator, ‘ For a man like 
Demosthenes, | would change my Illyrian 
and ‘Triballian horse, and all my merce- 
naries ; for a man of wisdom, energy, and 
eloquence, is superior to a numerous ar- 
my. ‘The privilege granted by the Lord 
Chief Justice seems to me to i the prie 
vilege of dulness—of iisensibility.” We 
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have heard and seen enough of Privilege of 
Parliament; but Shakespear Says, * Anger 
has a privilege.’ And shall a citizen whe 
trespasses On decorum a little, by a simile 
or an nuendo, when talking of the rack. 
ing mismanagement of public affairs, be 
condemned and punished, without cep. 
sideration, without mercy, and without 
law? Yes, he shall be beaten, because he 
says, truly, the government is remiss, or 
sully or corrupt; and because he smarts 
and expresses his feelings, shall be 
beaten a second, and a third time. He 
and his fellows sball not be allowed to 
wail their misfortune, to complain. This 
puerile compensation for lost liberty, this 
painful relief to the oppressed, shall be 
denied him under the severest penalties, 
He who dares to write on political ques. 
tions, on the incompetency of ministers, 
the infatuation of their expeditions, the 
ruin of a nation’s hopes, by the Hell ery, 
* No Popery,’ and the wreck of a nation’ 
military force at the Helder, at Walcheren, 
must, to be sure of escaping severe penal 
inflictions, speak with the insipidity of a 
courtier, whose language mocks itself, 
The permission to speak decently and 1. 
berly, resembles the ‘ sage liberté’ recom 
mended by the French Bishops to the 
French people, in a convocation of 177, 
Does Lord Ellenborough follow his owa 
permissive restrictions either in the House 
of Lords, or in discharging his duty on the 
bench? Is he geutle in argument, sober 
in reproof? 


‘* As peaceful seas that know no storms, 
and only 


* Are gently lifted up and down by tides 


“‘ Those who prosecute for asperity ot 
mistake are worse than the worst kings and 
the worst ministers. After such doctrines 
as have been uttered relative to libel, and 
such persecutions in consequence as have 
been entertained against Muir and others, 
let no man speak of the liberty of the 
press in England, unless he would 
classed with sophists and  schoolmes, 
who gloried in making the amples 
argument on the meanest subjects. What 
sort of valetudinary wretch #8. 
who bears only the still air, aud shrinks 
from the breeze? Such is he who fies 
justice against even the harsh unsparing 
animadversions of his encmy, which, @ 
the apprehension of a wise man, ate 
means of self-knowledge and improvemest 
He is a wretch, who should drivel eg 
holy being on the steps of the sanctuary 
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the tabernacle, OF divide his time in at- 
reading maids of honour and lords in wait- 


me Suppose this man slanders another, 
that is, speaks falsely to his discredit. Does 
he commit no offence who falsely exalts 
by his approbation a wicked | or worth- 
jess person ? He also sins against justice, 
which is properly defined that virtue which 

nts to every one his desert. In my 
mind, the latter offender may cause more 
evil; for, while inordinate censure may 
teach circumspection, inordinate praise 
will probably add conceit to vanity, and 
increase the intemperance of the impru- 
dent, and confirm the vicious in their 
crimes. Whether this be true or not, (and 
ladmit, to balance the effects of lying is 
raher suited to the casuist’s art,) it 1s cer- 
tain, that in the ancient laws of England, 
fatterers were classed with liars and rob- 
bers, “ assentatores et mendaces, predo- 
oes et raptores.” Sycophany has been 
held criminal, and the term is derived 
from the basest description of fiscal inform- 
ersat Athens. 

“jt is absurd to talk of a free press, and 
to prohibit politics, morals, laws, religion, 

blic characters, or any subject from be- 
ing discussed. ‘The basest governments are 
always the most fearful of investigation, 
and the activity of the crown officers to 
prosecute, is always in proportion to the 
depravity of rulers. In the reign of Hen- 
ry the Eighth, a ferocious tyrant, laws 
against treason were numerous, and offen- 
ders were pursued with indiscriminating 
vengeance. -So the absurdest portion of 
state-craft, or priest-craft, is always the 
most studiously reserved from observation. 
The Asiatic despot is seldom approached, 
seldom seen; for, strip him of his pomp, 
and meet him as a man, and he would ap- 
pear feebler than the meanest of his slaves. 
So of religion : this, which generally speak- 
ig 18 Error’s self, is in every state mys- 
lerious, and as it increases in extravagance 
and nonsense, it exceeds in theatrical ap- 
paratus; while its denunciations against 
CUnOely are most tremendous, and the 
Puuishment for transgressing summary and 
hideous. ‘T'o justify this conduct, it is 
tad, that such subjects are too exalted, too 
reverend for popular inquiry. Yet to pre- 
Vent a subject from being discussed, not 
only declares that the cause is weak, but 
that its defenders are impotent. 

“The liberty of the press in England 
tects the double purpose of screening 
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wickedness from the great tribunal of the 
people, while it multiplies the business of 
lawyers. In this free country, if a pub- 
lisher send a number of copies to his 
friends in the trade, and they sell them on 
his credit, and a drop of that patent crime 
called libel be extracted out of the whole 
octavo or quarto, through the alembic of 
the Attorney-General, every one of those 
men so concerned, is prosecuted for a cri- 
minal offence. Should even a bookseller 
send for a copy to the publisher, at the 
request of some one who calls at his shop, 
though he never heard of the book till it 
was thus demanded, he is criminal. What 
is the simple signification of such laws? 1 
mean, of such judgments? To make print- 
ers and publishers feel that they hang on 
the will of the servants of the crown, This 
intimation by the law is decisive against 
authors, If a man be beaten, and he 
grovels on his fall, and a by-stander sym- 
pathizes, it is libel: we must be sober in 
our sorrows, and fall with decency / If the 
citizen be insulted, abused, under some 
specious title of privilege or libel, though 
vexed in the extreme, he is brought to 
trial by information, that is arbitrarily, 
and if condemned, he is arbitrarily wwe 
ed. Government employs a miscreant 
band who provoke men by their discourse, 
in order that they, by vehemently repell- 
ing their baseness, may be rendered liable 
to judgment. For to what other purpose 
can we refer the slavish doctrines which 
hirelings have upheld for the last twenty 
years, unless they used their language, like 
that species of tiger mentioned by Azara, 
which one fish to the shore, by drop- 
ping its saliva into the water, and there 
seizes and destroys them. 

“I know it is stated by some, that 
though the doctrine of libel is excessive 
and arbitrary, yet with such judges as 
now grace the English bench nothing is to 
be feared; that judges and ministers ex- 
press respect for the liberty of the press ; 
and that the officers of the crown. do not 
prosecute only those who attack the cor- 
ruptions of government, or, in the court 
version, the principles of the constitution, 
and the practice ot ages. I admit, that 
expressions of exterior respect for the 
press are uttered, and that the same are 
occasionally published in the Courier of 
London, and the Moniteur of Paris; and 
I imagine they are just as sincere as the ex- 
pressions of “ high consideration” attached 
to the notes of politicians, As to the pub- 










































lic confidence in the tribunals of justice, I 
shall proceed to the particulars of this 
question. 

“In England, lawyers are a close cor- 
poration. Their language, instead of be- 
ing ofatorial, is well described by cold 
Wilson ; * The lawier will store his sto- 
mache with the prate of pediars.” They 
seldom raise their thoughts beyond subtil- 
ties and superficial forms. Kames said, 
* By strictly adhering to form, without re- 
garding substance, law, instead of a ration- 
al science, becomes a heap of subterfuges 
and incongruities, which tend insensibly to 
corrupt the morals of those who make 
law their profession.” Besides, lawyers 
have no choice in the causes they under- 
take. Hence, they become sophists, whom 
Socrates called prostitutes. Lawyers have 
also their privilege ; fur they may, in plead- 
ing their client’s cause, that is indirectly 
their own, utter the most intolerable in- 
sults: 


* And trust me, ‘tis of wondrous use, 
“ By nonsense to improve abuse. 


“ They often perform the most atro- 
cious parts; for I cannot call their at- 
tempts to make an innocent man, by bul- 
lying and confounding him, perjure him- 
self, by a milderterm. No one can pur- 
sue this course except for sordid gain. 
Such deeds can afford no consolation in 
the retrospect, mor can such triumphs tu- 
spire any ultimate hope of glory. It is the 
‘quiddam honorarium,’ as the advocate 
calls his wages, that induces his passing 
exertions; it is the expectation of ofiicial 
riches that excites his ardour, ‘thus the 
practice of lawyers teaches them to be 
loose moralists; and as the offices in the 
Jaw department are 89 1umerous and so 
various, every nian may be held through 
his fancy silent, ot submissive, or friendly 
to the designs of government Such offi- 
ees have latterly vastly increased. Just be- 
fore the union of Ircland and England, 
thirty-two chairmen were appointed to the 
thirty-two counties. 

“Unfortunately, theory and general 
reasoning are unnecessary. We know, 
that some judges retain all their practising 
propensities, and that the most absolute 
advocates for the sanctity of the bench 
are refuted by the judges themselves. 
Lord Eldon, Chancellor of England, in a 
speech in the House of Lords, March 4th, 
1811, boasted that when he was Attorney- 

seneral, his vengeance against authors, 
printers, and publishers, was universal; 
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in or ) cit 
the patie tbe rach zi y or ei 
ae astent, the forgiving Sir 
V. Gibbs! If the reader has made pe 
observation on the eternal princi m 
phich affect huma hati 
Ww Nn nature, if he will nog 
regard my reasoning, he must believe 
the Lord High Chancellor, that the adyo. 
cate for the Crown does not lose his ze,! 
by passing to the bench, 

$s How can those who have been hack. 
neyed in Crown prosecutions, who have 
been chest-foundered in traveiling this 
high-road of the prerogative, afterward ate 
tain a firm and free step ? 

* That the enemies of liberty and of the 
people may not succeed, I now, formerly, 
and ever shall contribute My utmost oppo. 
sition, whatever injury I may in conse 
quence incur, either to my freedom or for. 
tune. I affirm, that there is a systematic 
design on the part of those in power, to 
stifle the voice of liberty and truth. 

** The attempt to extinguish the freedom 
of newspapers is unabated, and operates 
by every mode that violence, terror, craft, 
and corruption can command. The arti- 
fices practised in the metropolis pass to the 
provinces, thence to Ireland, where all 
bad things find politically a congenial soi, 
Newspapers, the imperfect substitutes a- 
monga large and dispersed population for 
the people’s personal cognizance of their 
own affairs, are there won to the cause of 
government, by appropriating to them the 
Castle advertisements, the despatches of 
Government, and other doles of ministe- 
rial munificence ; while their opponents, 
who will not succumb, are oppressed i 
various ways. 

“ The persecution does not merely affect 
newspapers, but pamphlets, placards, 
hand-bills, are all obnoxious, but  prinet- 
pally the press, to our rulers; in short, 
all that issues from the press :—the press, 
a blessing which left the year preceding 
its invention ages behind it, an unutter- 
able blessing, when free, but a curse when 
enslaved, a mischief brooding universal 
ill, which péisons every tongue, and mul- 
tiplies Satan’s voice to every ear.” 


Our author thus apostrophizes the tools 
of power :— 


* Persecute, prosecute, take arms against 
the whole range of literature, printers 
pressmen, authors, editors, publishers 
Wretches as you are, what would. you 
gain by paralysing the frame, and stupe 
fying the facultics of mankind? Suppo 
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oy could impair the expansion and ener- 
of the English language, and even blot 
{rom its vocabulary the very name of civil 
liberty. Your triumph might be to rule 
over a besotted people. Suppose you could 
efect what the Portuguese rulers attained. 
They speak enthusiastically of their wise 
constitution, a8 do our ministers ; and a 
modern traveller says that this country 
eshibited a prodigy in politics, * a govern- 
meat universally hated, and universally o- 
beyed.’ Is this your ambition ? 

«Qn the extinction Of a free press, you 
may chant your triumph, buc begin by 
aa eternal requiem to philosophy and ge- 
aius, Milton shall remain unread, Pope 
shall be disparaged, and their reputation 
declines. The eloquence of the bar shall 
cease with Lrskine. Has it not ceased ? 
Its integrity shall end with Sir Samuel 
Romilly, Laing’s History of Scotland 
shall again be neglected ; and never shall 
Charles Fox, as an orator, an author, and 
a politician, have a successor; Fox, who 
swept away, in his short administration of 
1782, Poyning’s laws, and the 6tn of 
George the First, which reduced Ireland 
to slavery; and who, during his short re- 
appearance in office, after a long interval, 
prepared a like boon for the population of 
Africa. The abolition of the slave-trade 
and the death of Charles Fox met almost 
in the same instant of time. He died with 
consummate self-possession and benevo- 
lence, ‘i die happy, but I pity you.’ 
These were his last words. ‘ Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace.’ 

“Proceed in your achievements, ob- 
truct the progress of truth, insult inde- 
pendence, hurry the offender from __Ire- 
and to England, from his native to a fo- 
reign land, w aylay the author, provoke, 
and then take. advantage of the passion 
you excited, garble his writings, scan his 
metaphors and similes, let the state rhe- 
toncian apply the engine of Procrustes, 
and strain and mutilate his expressions. 
Never shall the crown want such counsel- 
ras Noy and Mackenzie ; nor the bench 
Want, when a Russel is to be tried, such 
jdges as Saunders and Jefferies, Nor 
os the judge want assistance to give his 
megment full effect. Did not the magis- 
‘ates of Dorset prevent Gilbert ,Wake- 
ted, when a prisoner in Dorset jail, from 
vuig adaily intercourse with his family ? 
*roceed |—it is a noble office, and leads to 
teed things, and a glorious catastrophe! 


barley ; 


tai gencrons and rational cx- 
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ertions! Those, who if free had display- 
ed the farce, capacity, and reach of hu- 
man genius in authentic relations of cha- 
racters and events, in speculations con- 
cerning the eiFects of mind and matter, in 
investigating the source of morals, in sug- 
gesting the best means of strengthening 
the virtue of mankind, in examining his- 
torically and philosophically the evils of 
political government, and ia teaching how 
they may be corrected if faulty, or Low 
renovated if incorrigible ;—those who had 
so enlightened society shail sink in the scale 
of human intelligence. For history we 
shall have romances, and they shall have 
many readers; as Cyrus, a novel, by 
Madame de Scudery, which was printed 
closely in ten octavo volumes, and went 
through seven editions in a few years! 
The world shall be inundated with fictions 
of various kinds. It was so in the decline 
of Greece. ‘Thea philosophers and.orators 
gave place to sophisis, who feigned ora- 
tions, letters. Diotimus the steic, in hat- 
red to Epicurus, published fifty lascivious 
letters, as if they had been composed by 
that philosopher. Society shall also be 
overpowered with the paltry correspon- 
dence of individuals, and shey shall be 
praised as were the Iciters of Balzac and 
Voiture, in the Augustana age of Louis the 
Fourteenth, The comic writers will fol- 
low the practice of Bergzeus, and be re- 
markable only for the incredibility of their 
characters, and the meanness of their dia- 
logue. ‘Tragedy shall adopt the ¢ style 
noble ofthe French drama, and beasts be 
substituted on the stage for men. The 
remaining spirit of poetry shall evaporate 
in ballads, in administering to the follies 
and wickedness of a lewd court. Catches 
weie greatly improved in the reign of 
Charles the Second ; and Jackson defines 
them * three parts obscenity, and one part 
music.’ Poetry shall descend even to in- 
flame the passivns of ordinary life. 
“ With liquid gargles first (that every note 
May softly flow,) you rice the pliant 
throat ; 
Then, pausing oft, upon the standers-by 
‘ling round the luscious leer, and languid 
eye. 
There many a high-born Titus may be 
view'd, 
Whose faltering tongue, short breath, and 
gestures lewd, 
Speak how your tickling rhymes, like amo- 
rous spells, 
Wake slumbering lust within her secret 
cells, 


















































“This and much more actually bappen- 
ed in Ireland on the passing of the Union. 
If the legitimate means of amusement, or 
the honest means of exercising intellectual 
ability, be violated, nature in attempting 
to compensate its loss will adopt vicious 
or inglorious substitutes. Public interest 
was gone, and public men had disappear- 
ed also. Thus in France, where politics 
were foreign to the people, the wits of 
that country, instead of contending on 
some subject of national importance, used 
to dispute whether this or that were the 
prettier rondeau, or whether Benserade 
or Voiture wrote the prettier sonnet. To 
this state of emptiness and vice the friends 
ef the doctrine of libel, and the enemies 
of afree press would depress the genius 
and learning of the British nation. For, 
most certainly, whatever impairs the li- 
berty of the press tends to produce these 
despicable effects. Lop a vigorous tree, 
and it will push forth many twigs round 
its mutilated bole: strike the same tree 
near the earth, and the unextinguished 
sap of life flowing through its roots, but 
deprived of its native course, will exude 
in things uncouth, impure, and perni- 
cious.” 

The aim in giving extracts, is not to sa- 
tiate the reader, but to produce a disposi- 
tion to read the book at large. But in ex- 
tracting, many parts are so excellent, it is 
difficult to keep within bounds. We fear 
we have exceeded. One more extract 
from the next chapter, on Ecclesiastical 
Law, shall conclude. 

“ From the liberty of the press and libel, 
that hybrideous monster born of tyranny 
and the civil law, I proceed to make a few 
remarks on the ecclesiastical law of this 
country. Whatever I have said of the 
pernicious and indefinite state of the con- 
stitution, cf the crown, of the lords and 
commons, of privilege, of libel, is collect- 
ed and aggravated in the ecclesiastical 
law. ‘The reasons are obvious: it was 
originally an encroachment on the native 
law of this land, and it proceeded by arti- 
fice, and insinuation, and force, to make 
@ superstition aud its miuisters paramount 
both to the king and people. Consider 
what must be the variable nature of that 
Jaw, when the primary object of its con- 
cern, fwith, has, if 1 recollect rightly, 
——— varieties of meaning marked in 
St. Hierom’s Bible. 

“ The ecclesiastical law is thus charac- 
terized: by Bishop Warburton, in a letter 
to Bishop Hurd, dated 1775; * Gould any 
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thing be more absurd, than when the yoke 
of Rome was thrown off, they shonid oo. 
vern the new church erected in Oopponitio 
toit, by the laws of the old? ‘The pres 
tence was, that this was only by way of 
interim, till a body of ecclesiastical aws 
could be formed. But whoever considers 
that the canon laws proceeded from, and 
had perpetual reference to, an absolute 
monarch, and were formed upon the ge. 
nius, and did acknowledge the authori 
of the civil Jaws, the issue of civil d 
tism ; I say, whoever considers this, will 
be inclined to think, that the crown com 
trived this interim of the use of the canon 
law for the extension of the prerogative, 
This was written by one bishop, and ap. 
proved by another: en their authority, 
and the statement is indisputable, the e« 
clesiastical law of reformed England is 
Catholic, corrupt, and tends to make the 
Prince despotic.” 

If we had room, we could lengthen the 
article hy some judicious extracts, which 
exhibit the dangers of Ecclesiastical power, 
whether exerted by a Portuguese Inquisi- 
tion, an English Bishop’s court, or the no 
less dangerous powers of intolerance a 
sumed by a party styling itself Evangeli- 
cal, who, with its society for the suppre- 
sion of vice, and other affiliated societics, 
if they can insinuate themselves into the 
possession of power, would establish an 
authority, as intolerant and as hostile to 
free discussion, and the progress of ree 
son, as ever disgraced the darkest ages o! 
the world. . 


i 
Just Published, 

Analytical Review of a Pamphlet lately 
published by a Person styling himself the 
Rev. Rosert Brack, DD. called, “Sub- 
stance of ‘Two Speeches, and Abstract o! 
Proceedings relative to the Rev. Da. Dick 
son.” Tending to show, that the said 
Speech-Writer hath garbled, distorted, amd 
mis-stated almost every Passage, 
he hath extracted from the Book called 
« DICKSON’S NARRATIVE.” And that 
he himself is the Person “ always wrong 
in matters of fact ;” and that it 1s hisow 
“ pen which always disfigures every thing 
it touches.” —By an Elder. 


“ My vouch against you, and wy Elder's ple 
J a . 

Will so your accusation overweigh, 

That you will stifle in your own report, 


And smell of Calumny. ountiinn- 
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VAL REPORT OF THE COW-POCK IN- 
sriTUTION, DUBLIN. 


ANN 


An Abstract from the Register of Ino- 
culations and Distribution of Lofection. 
































= Packets is-| 
Patients | sued to ‘Packets to 
in- |Praciition-| Army 
oculated.| ersin Surgeons. 
general. 
A i cesmemn 
1804 578 776 236 
1805 | 1,032 1,124 178 
1806 | 1,356 1,340 220 
1807 | 2,156 1,790 320 
1808 | 3,002 2,285 333 
1809 | 3,911 2,540 244 
1810 | 4,084 3,219 284 
igll | 4,157 3,858 368 
1812 | 5,162 3,901 402 
(Totals,| 25,468 20,843 2,585 


—————-— — 


By the foregoing abstract from the Re- 
gister of inoculations and distribution of 
infection, it appears that the business of 
the Institution has increased progressively 
since its establishment in 1804. ‘lhere has 
been a considerable increase in the num- 
ber vaccinated this year, and the demands 
for infection have sometimes been so nu- 
merous, asto prevent their being prompt- 
ly supplied. . 

Small Pox has been usually prevalent 
throughout Dublin and its neighbourhood 
wace Spring, and it still rages, though not 
weenerally. ‘The directors of the institu- 
tion, however, are happy to record the ef- 
ficacy of vaccination in resisting so severe 
mepidemic, From the close intercourse 
between the lower orders in this city, and 
thecrowded state of their dwellings, thou- 
tunds of children, vaccinated from nine years 
onemonth, were unavoidably exposed 
tothe full force of the infection, affording 
the most conclusive evidence of the preven- 
ive power of the Cow Pock. Attention 
to early vaccination has protected the chil- 
“ren of the higher and middle ranks of 
wcety from the prevailing epidemic the 
Creadiul effects of which are of course con- 
Saed to the poor, who, from apathy ra- 
“er than dislike to Cow Pock, neglect the 
any precaution, until roused by the 
‘PPerance of Small Pox at their doors. 
MLIAST MAG, NO. LY. 


By the correspondence of the institution, 
it appears that the epidemic was very ge- 
nerally and severely felt throughout Ire- 
land. In some instances the introduction 
of the disease into towns, from whence it 
had been for a long time banished by the 
prudent substitution of Cow Pock, was 
traced to sume itinerant quacks, who, by 
inoculating a few with Small Pox, widely 
disseminated the contagion. 

Two instances of a most unwarrantable 
fraud, practiced upon parents iu the coun 
ty of Derry, have been communicated to 
if institution : namely, the clandestine 

substitution of Small Pox for Cow Pock. 
In the cases alluded to, the children, in- 
stead of being vaccinated agreeable to the 
wish of the parents, were intentionally in- 
oculated with the Small Pox; ene died, 
and the other lost his sight. 

Of the above 25,468 patients, four have 
taken the Small Pox, but the disease was 
mild and of short duration. Similar failures 
have occurred in Small Pox inoculation ; 
and there are well-authenticated instances 
of persons having the natural disease twice. 
The cases in which Small Pox has follow- 
ed Cow Pock are so tew, in proportion to 
the many thousands that have been vacci- 
nated, as to afford no rational objection to 
the practice; and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that increasing experience will ren- 
der such occurrences even less frequent. 
Four children who were inoculated at the 
institution had a variolous eruption, so 
mild, however, as to lead some to doubt 
‘its being Small-Pox. On lookiag over the 
Register, it appeared that three of them 
had not gone fairly through the Cow- 
Pock, and the fourth never was examined 
after the eighth day. The premature ap- 
pearance of the areola in one, sugeesied 
at the time a doubt of the eflicacy of the 
inoculation. 

It having been proved, by the most in 
incontestible evidence, that not more thaa 
one in several thousands of those vaccina- 
ted, remain liable to Small Pox, there is 
strong reason to apprehend, in such fai- 
lures, some defect in the Cow Pock in- 
fection employed, or in the mode of cca- 
ducting the operation, or some peculiariy 
of constitution, such as renders a person 
susceptible to a secoud attack of the Small 
Pox, 
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Many children were inoculated, who 
had been exposed for several days to the 
varioleus infection. In the majority, the 
Small Pox was superseded by the Cow 
Pock; andin a few, there was a co-exis- 
tence of the two diseases. 

‘The Register affords so instance of Caw 
Pock exciting obstinate eruptions, or any 
other complaints in the constitution. Upon 
the whole, the directors feel happy in 
stating, that the result of nine years’ ex- 
perience fully justifies their strongest re- 
commendation of a steady perseverance in 
the practise of vaccination, 
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At an Extraordinary General Meeting of 
the Protestant Dissenting Ministers of 
the Three Denominations residing in 
and about the Cities of London and 
Westminster, holden at the Library, in 
Redcross-strect, On Tuesday, February 
2d, for the purpose of coosidering the 
propriety of presenting Petitions to the 
present Parliament, for the Repeal of 
all the Penal Statutes now in force on 
the Subject of Religion, 

Rev. Joseph Barrett in the Chair. 


Resolved unanimously, That it is the-na- 
tural right of all men to worship God a- 
greeably to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. 

Resolved unanimously, That all human 
laws which serve to restrict: them in the 
exercise of this right, are unjust in their 
principle, and in their tendency and oper- 
ation highly injurious to the best interests 
of religion. 

Resolved unanimously, That this Body 
regard with deep concern the existence, on 
the statute books of their country, of seve- 
ral laws of this description, which, in what- 
ever measure recommended at the several 
periods of their enactment by the plea of 
political necessity, are at present, from 
the change that has taken place im the cir- 
cumstances of the times, and the more li- 
deral spirit which prevails among all elasses 
of the community, no less unwarranted by 
such plea, thau they are repugnant to the 
principles of Christianity. 

Resolved unanimously, That, with the 
view of asserting their claim to the unre- 
svicted freedom of divine worship, and 
to an equal participation with their fellow- 
subjects of the privileges of the constitution, 
from which they. are excluded on account 
ef their religious profession, a petitian be 
presented som this body to both Houses 
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of Parliament, praying for a repeal of aif 
the penal statutes now in force, whose 
operation excends to the province of re. 
ligion. 
Resolved unanimously, that the Petition 
now produced be adopted by the body, 
Joseru Bagrerr, Chairman, 


oT 


Ata numerous Meeting of the Inhabitants 
of the Staffordshire Potteries, convened 
by public advertisement, and held x 
the Town Hall, Hanley, on the 2h 
January, 1813, for taking into consider. 
ation the propriety of petitinning the 
Legislature, to adopt such measures a 
in their wisdom they shall think fit, for 
bringing about a general peace. 
Josiah Wedgwood, Esq. in the Ghair, 


Resolved, ‘That we view with the deep- 
est anxiety, the disastrous effects of the loug 
protracted warfare, in which this country 
is engaged, on our present condition and 
future prospects. 

‘That we hold it to be our duty, as En- 
glishmen, to use all constitutional means 
for terminating a war fatal to the true io 
terests of our country, and as Christians, 
earnestly desire by promoting according to 
the measure of our ability, the restoration 
of peace, to alleviate the sufferings of the 
nations, whoare now enduring the miseries 
and horrors of war. And it is with pecu- 
har regret that we have now to number :a- 
mong our enemies, the United States of 
America, a people connected with us by 
blood and similarity of manners, using our 
language, and inheriting our principles of 
freedom. 

That we turn to the House of Commons 
as pur constitutional guardian, and resolve 
to petition that honourable House, to use 
such measures as in their wisdom they shall 
think fit, for bringing about a 

ace. 

‘That in thus addressing our earnest svp- 
plications to the House of Commons, we 
are actuated by a spirit of pure and firm 
patriotism. We wish for no sacrifices ie 
compatible with the real dignity and true 
honour of our country, being f wo 
uphold these, as the safeguards of our li- 
berty and independence. But we ate Ee 
ly convineed, that the valour and skill ¢ 
our navy and army, have raised our De 
tional character to a height of glory, ¥ 
renders it becoming in us, to ke the 
first advauices for opening a 0 
wiiilst the uncqualled success of 
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bare 60 reduced the power, and humbled 
the pride of the enemy, as to make it pro- 
bable chat negociatious Now entered upon 
might be closed by a safe and honourable 

ace, And it is certain that the rejection 
by the enemy, of reasonable conditions of 
ace, would give new vigour to the ge- 
yeral eflurt of Europe to throw off his 
yoke. 

‘ That the petition now read, be approved 
and adopted. 

Yuat the Members for the County be 
requested io present the petition to the 
Howe of Commons, 

That the resolucions and petition of this 
day be printed in such of the London and 
provincial papers, a6 the Chairman shall 
think proper. 

Jostan Wevewoop, Chairman. 

The chairman having left the chair, 

Resolved, Tliat the cordial thanks of this 
Meeting be given to the chairman, for his 
impartial conduct this day, and for the zeal 
and ability he has uniformly manifested to 
promote the interests of this neighboypr- 
hood. 
To the Honourable the Commons of the 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled : the 
humble Petition of the undersigned 
Inhabitants of the Staffordshire Pot- 
teries, 

Showeth, 

That your petitioners are perfectly sen- 
uble of the dependence of their personal 
aud local interests on the general well- 
being of their country, and of the insepar- 
able connexion of national sa fety and pros- 
perity with national honour. Deeply im- 
pressed with that conviction and warmly 
devoted to the public welfare, for which 
they are ready to make every sacrifice, and 
endure every privation, your petitioners 
humbly conceive that they owe it to Par- 
lament and their Country, as well as to 
themselves, tolay before this House a short 
and plain statement of their present unfor- 
tunate condition, and to pray for such 
ro as to your wisdom shall seem effec- 
The exclusion of your petitioners’ pro- 
ace from their accustomed markets for 
oa five years, by the tyrannical edicts 
~ a€ enemy, aided, as your petitioners 
aon by those mistaken mea- 
den we were intended to counteract 
._ + Produced those scenes of misery in 
tae oceania, | districts of Great Bri- 
~» Which were laid before the Jast Par- 


Ment, in the course of their inquiry into 
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the effects of his Majesty's Orders in Coun- 
cil, 

These sufferings have been aggravated 
by the entire shitting up of the market of 
the United States of America, being by far 
the most considerable market that your pe- 
tioners enjoyed, 

A large body of our labourérs now de- 
rive a subsistence, necessarily scanty, either 
from parish relief, or from the bounty of 
their employers. The demands on both 
these funds are daily increasing, and their 
supply diminishing. Contributors to the 
poor-rates are becoming paupers. Master 
manufacturers are expending their own 
means of security against ruin; and the 
workmen, under the pressure of hopeless 
poverty, are rapidly losing the spirit of in- 
dependence which formerly distinguished 
thein. 

The prospect of opening the ports of the 
North of Europe, in consequence of the 
defeat of the French armies in Russia, par- 
tial as it is, and dependant as it must be, 
upon the uncertain events of war, has ale 
ready diffused a hope and spirit among the 
manufacturers, sufficient to show your ho- 
nourable House, the general conviction of 
that great and certain relief which would 
arise from the restoration of our ancient 
commercial intercourse, by the establish- 
ment of a general peace. 

Your petitioners, do, therefore, most 
earnestly implore your hanourable House 
to consider whether it be not possible to 
make the offer of such reasonable condi- 
tions of peace, as the present happy turn 
of affairs might enable Great Brita, and 
the powers cennected with her in alliance, 
or friendship, to propose, with perfect safe 
ty to their honour, with some hope that 
they might be accepted bya weakened and 
humble enemy, and with aw absolute cer- 
tainty, that his rejection of them, would 
giye new vigour to the general effort of 
Europe to throw off his yoke. And yeur 
petitioners shall ever pray. 


~~ — i 


Offers for negociation made by France since the 
breaking out of the present war in 1303, 
From Philips’s Monthly Magazine. 


I. On assyming the imperial ttle, Bona- 
parte addressed a letter to the king of 
Great Lritain, dated 2d, Jan. 1803. Iu this 
he stated that, “* His first wish was for 
peace, and that he considered it as no dis- 
grace to make the first »tep.” He observed, 
“ that the war was without an object, and 
that it waea melancholy business to cause 
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two nations to fight, merely for the sake 
of fighting.” In answer, Lord Mulerave, 
then secretary of state, informed Bonapar- 
te, “ That there was no object which his 
Majesty had more at heart than to avail 
himself of the first opportunity to procure 
again for his subjects the advantages of a 
peace founded on basis which might not 
be incompatible with the permanent securi- 
ty and essential interests of his dominions ; 
but, that his Majesty felt it impossible to 
answer more particularly to the overture 
that had been made to him, ull he had 
time to communicate with the powers on 
the Continent, with whom he was engaged in 
confidential connections and relations ; and par- 
ticularly the Emperor of Russia, who had 
given the strongest proofs of the wisdom 
nd elevation of the sentiments by which 
he was animated, and the lively interest 
which be took in the safety and indepen- 
dence of the contigent.” Of course no 
further correspondence took place, 

il. On the 8th of March, 1806, M. Tal- 
leyrand transmitted to Mr. Fox, an extract 
from aspeech of Napoleon to the legislative 
body, to the following efiect: “1 desire 
peace with England. On my part I shail 
never delay it a moment: | shall always 
be ready to conclude it, taking for its basis 
the stipulations of the treaty of Annens,” 
"this led the way to the negociation carried 
on by Mr. Vox to the time of his death, 
and afterwards by Lord Grey, and which 
was broken off by our refusing to nego- 
ciate otherwise than in conjunction with 
Russia; Lord Lauderdale having declared, 
that England “ was resulved not to make 
peace, without obtaining for Russia all the 
objects on which she msisted, which were 
more interesting, if possible, to England, 
than those points which might be consi- 
dered as peculiarly connected with her own 
pytercets.” 

This result was the mcre to be regret- 
ted, as it had been proposed on the part 
of the French Emperor not only to re- 
store Hanover to his Majesty without any 
compensation, but also to give up Malta 
and the Cape of Good Hope ; his minister 

Valleyrand, having observed, that “ Ha- 
nover was for the honour of the Crown, 
Maita for the honour of the Navy, and 
the Cape of Good Hope for the honour of 
the British Commerce.” 

It. On the 18th April, 1807, the Aus- 
trian ambassador in London, Prince Stah- 
yemberg, transmitted to his Majesty's mi- 
nisters, @ proposal from the Emperor of 
Austria, of his friendly iatention “ for ef- 
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fecting a reconciliation between the belli. 
gerent powers.” Mr, Canning, then Se 
cretary of State, replied, that his Ma 
jesty would willingly accede to such Ne vos 
ciations, whenever the consent of the other 
parties interested in them should be obtain. 
ed % and that * his Majesty would lose 
ho time in communicating with such pows 
ers, and, if their views should be favour. 
able to his Imperial Majesty’s proposal, in 
concerting with them the mode in which ne. 
gociations should beopened.” tt does not af. 
pear that the British ministry ever adopted 
any measures for consulting their allies on 
this subject ; and consequently the pro 
posal was of no avail. 

IV. On the Ist August, 1807, M. Alopeus, 
the Russian Ambassador at London, noti- 
fied to the British ministry, that “ the Em 
peror of Russia had, by the treaty of-Til. 
sit, offered himself as a mediator of peace 
between England and France, provided his 
mediation was accepted within the space 
of one month.” In reply, Mr. Canning 
‘“¢ required, as a preliminary, the commu- 
nication of the treaty of Tilsit, and the 
statement of those equitable and honour. 
able principles, upon which his Imperial 
Niajesty expresses his belief that France is 
desirous of conciuding a peace with Great 
Britain.” The negociatipn was afterwards 
carried on by Lord G. L. Gower, at Peters 
burgh, with the Russian ministry ; inthe 
course of which it was conceived, that an 
opportunity was afforded of detaching Rus- 
sia from the interests of France. The dis 
cussion was accordingly continued with 
ether views than those of peace. In the ofh- 
cial correspondence it appears, that Mr, 
Canning informed the Brituh Envoy, that 
“the establishment of future good under- 
standing between this country and Russa, 
and the concert of measures to be taken, 
witha view to future exertion, were aloe 
the proper subjects of discussion between 
the two governments.” This negociatwa 
was, however, suddeuly terminated by our 
attack upon Copenhagen ; which 60 €xa 
perated. the Emperor of Russia, that he 
declared, that “ no arrangements should 
take place between Russia and England, 
uatil the latter should have given satisiat 
tion to Denmark ;” at the same time et 
pressing his expectation, that “ his Be- 
tannic Majesty, instead of permitting his 
ministers, as had lately been the case, 1 
scatter anew the seeds of war, would lend 
his assistance to the conclusion of peace 
with France.” : 

V. On the 20th of November, 105 
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Prince Strahremberg, the sec soH anaes 
cador, officially and cornent y requeste 
his Britannic Majesty, to. declare his in- 
ventions in evincing his disposition to enter 
into a negociation for a maritime peace, 
oon a basis suitable to the reciprocal inte- 
reas of the powers who might take a part 
it.” ‘Lothis Mr. Canning replied, that 
« his Majesty was then, as he had all times 
been, prepared to enter into a negociation, 
for the conclusion of such a peace as should 
yttle on equal terms the respective inte- 
rests of the powers engaged in the war, 
ws should be consistent with his Majesty's 
fdelity to his allies, and should provide tor 
the tranquillity and security of Europe. 
in consequence of this answer, the Austrian 
mimster, about five weeks afterwards, in- 
formed the British ministry, that, “in 
consequence of the pacific disposition of 
his Britannic Majesty, he was charged to 
propose to the British ministry to send im- 
mediately plenipoteutiaries to Paris for 
the purpose of treating for the establish- 
ment of peace between all the powers at 
war with England ;” adding, that “ this 
must furnish a proof of the good faith and 
of the sincere intention of France to put 
wend to the calamities of war.” He no- 
tified, at the same time, that ** he was au- 
thorised to give passports to the ministers 
appointed for that purpose.” After a long 

correspondence, Mr. Canning informed the 

Austrian minister, that ** his Majesty could 
not again consent to send his plenipotenti- 
aries toa hostile capital.” ‘The further in- 
terlerence of Prince Stahremberg was, at 
the same time, effectually prohibited, by 
Mr. Canning iwforming him, that “ his 
Majesty had not given him any authority 
tospeak in the name of his Majesty to the 
government of France.” ‘lhe Austrian 
ambassador immediately demanded his pass- 
ports; and Austria was added to the list 
of our enemies. 

VI. In October, 1808, the Emperors of 
France and Russia met in amity at Erfurth, 
lor the purpose of adjusting the peace of 
Lurope, and avoiding the delays and 
wleged equivocations, which had attend- 
td lormer negociations; and, as England 
‘ud recently declared that she coutinued 
‘ae War for Russian objects, the participa- 
twa of Russia in the first overture appears 
‘éhxely to remove every difficulty. The 
two Emperors accordingly addressed the 
folowing perspicuous letter to the King of 
England : 

_ Sikt—The present circumstances of 
*rope have brought us together at Er- 
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furth. Our first thought is to yield to the 
wish and the wants of every people, aud 
to seek, in a speedy pacification with your 
Majesty, the most eilicacious remedy for 
the museries which oppress all nations, 
We make known to your Majesty our sine 
cere desire in this respect by the present 
letter. 

“The long and bloody war which has 
torn the continent is at an end, without 
the possibility of being renewed. Many 
changes have taken place in Europe ; many 
states have been overthrown. The cause 
is to be found in the state of agitation and 
misery in which the stagnation of maritime 
commerce has placed the greatest nations. 
Stull greater changes may yet take place, 
and all of them contrary to the policy of 
the English nation. Peace, then, is at 
once the interest of the continent, as it is 
the interest of the people of Great Bri- 
tain. 

“ We unite in intreating your Majesty to 
listen to the voice of humanity, silencing 
that of the passions; to seek to conciliate 
all interests, with the intention of arriving 
at the object, and by that means to pre- 
serve all the powers which exist, and to 
insure the happiness of Europe, and of this 
generation, at the head of which Provis 
dence has placed us. 

* ALEXANDER.—-NAPOLEON,” 

To this overture, characterized by a 
frankness which has perhaps no example 
in ancient or modern history, Mr. Can- 
ning, the English Secretary, replied to 
the Russian minister, that * however de« 
sirous his Majesty might be to reply direct- 
ly to his Majesty the Emperor of Russia, 
he found it impossible to adopt that mark 
of respect towards the Emperor of Russia, 
without at the same time acknowledging 
titles which his Majesty never had acknow- 
ledged ; that his Majesty will hasten to 
communicaie to his Majesty the King of 
Sweden, and to the existing government 
of Spain, the proposals which have been 
made to him; and that it is absolutely ne- 
cessary his Majesty should receive an im- 
meciate assurance that France acknow- 
ledges the government of Spain as party to 
any negociation, and that such is the in- 
tention of the Emperor of Russia his Ma- 
jesty cannot doubt.” ‘To this unhappy an- 
ewer the Russian and French miuisters re- 
plied in a style which bordered on remon- 
strance, in which the Russian minister 
exclaimed, that “ after fifteea years of war 
Europe had a right to demand peace;” and 
the Fiench miaister contended, that “the 
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French government had as much right to 
demand the admission of the Irish msur- 
gents to be parties to the negociation as the 
English bad to claim the admission of the 
Spanish insurgents. Mr. Canning, in his 
reply to the Russian minister, appealed 
with much energy to Russia against 
France; and, in his answer to the French 
minister, he insisted, that the cause of the 
Spanish insurgents, was that of the Spanish 
nation, and the legitimate monarchy of 
Spain, and that the central and supreme 
government, acting for Ferdinand VIL., 
must be a party to the negociation. No 
answers were given, and thus the alleged 
purpose of the Imperial meeting at Er- 
furth was unfortunately deprived of its 
effect. 

VU. In the month of February, 1810, 
Boaaparte gave the government of Hol- 
Jand to understand, that “ its political ex- 
istence as an independent state, would de- 
pend upon the dispositions of the British 
government, with respect to peace with 
France.” In consequence of this, Mr. 
Labouchere was despat ‘hed, at the mstance 
of Lonis Bonaparte and the Dutch go- 
vernment, irom Amsterdam to London, 
to law thm state of affairs before the British 
ministry, and to impress upon them how 
much it would be for the advantage of 
England, that Holland should not fall wn- 
der the sovereign dominion of the French 
empire. but remain au independent power. 
On his arrival in London, he had an au- 
dience with the Marquis Wellesley; to 
whom he communicated the substance of 
his instructions, and on whom it appears 
he endeavoured to impress the conviction, 
that the cenere! interest well understood, 
and the lasting prospec rity of every com- 
mercial state, imperiously required, that 
the crisis in which Holland was, should 
mot be looked at with indifference. To 
this applicetion, no official reply was 
made; but, from the verbal communica- 
tions of Lord Wellesley, and the general 
observations and information of Mr. La- 
bouchere, it appeared to him, as stated ia 
his repert tothe Dutch government, that 
tthe main question of peace or war en- 
gaged little oi the public attention. That 
they were reconciled by habit to the con- 
tinnance of the war; and that its conse- 
quences, far from being felt, were rather 
favourable to private interest. That it 
must not, however, be inferred, that a 
settled resolution had been taken to reject 
all proposals for peace, but that probably, 
if France showed an inclination of this 
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kind, the British Ministry would afford 
mnay facilities ; but that, under lj the 
considerations of the times, those which 
related to Holland were Only of a second. 
ary and very remote interest ; and that the 
conviction of the impossibility that any 
convention respecting that country, could 
ever, under the influence of France, offer 
any chance of security to England, wiles 
it was connected with a general arr 
ment, had blunted all the feeling which 
Holland could otherwise have inspired ; % 
far, indeed, as not to draw any attention 
to the very important motives which should 
induce them to consider this question s. 
purately, and under an immediate poiat of 
view.” In consequence of this, the Duteh 
eavoy took his departure from this coun. 
try, and Holland, at this moment, com. 
poses an integral part of the dominions of 
France. Thus the very object for which 
the war was oxtaneibh commenced, was 
given up without an te On this sin 
gular transaction, which was not publicly 
known in this country, till about owelve 
months after it had taken place, and 
which, we believe, never became the éub- 
ject of Parliamentary discussion, we shall 
only remark, that although Holland wa 
acting under the influeace and controul of 
France, yet, whilst she existed under a 
separate government, there still remained 
a possibility of detaching her, under fi- 
vourable circumstances, and even of de 
reciting her power against our enemies 
She was an implement, grasped for the 
present, by the French ruler, bat 
which might possibly have been wrested 
from, and turned against him; whereas, 
she is now annihilated, and her population 
and resources added to the immense mas 
of the French empire. And thus, whilt 
we are interesting ourselves with the cap 
ture or loss of a frigate, alterations at 
silently suffered to take place in the affaire 
of Europe, which consolidate the dom- 
nions of our enemies, and confirm that 
power which we consider it as the objett 
of the war to destroy. 

VII. On the 17th of April, 1812, the 
French minister of foreign aflairs add 
ed a letter to the English foreign muiniste:, 
stating, that Napoleon “ constantly # 
uated by sentiments friendly to moderation 
and peace, again made a solemn and sneer? 
attempt to put an end to the miseries 
war.” In proof of the sincerity of the ove 
ture, the French minister submitted 4 pr 
ject of the terms on which peace might 
coacluded, stating, that “ as the affairs 
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che Peninsula, and the two Sicilies, were the 
7 ts of difference which appeared least 
to admit of being adjusted, he was authori- 
sedto propose an arrangement of them on 
the following basis ener he integrity of 
in to be guaranted ; France to renounce 
all idea of extending her dominion beyond 
the Pyrennees. ‘The present dynasty to be 
declared independent, and Spain to be 
governed by a National Constitution of her 
Cortes. The independence and integrity 
of Portugal to be also guaranteed, and the 
Howse of Braganza to have the sovereign 
authority. ‘Lhe kingdom of Naples to re- 
main in possession of the present monarch, 
uti the kingdom of Sicily to the guaran- 
weed to the present family of Sicily ; and, 
as a consequence of these stipulations, 
Spain, Portugal, aud Sicily, to be evac- 
uated by the French and English land and 
saval forces.” With respect to the other 
objects, he proposed, that ‘ each power 
should retain that of which the other could 
not deprive it by war;” and stated, that 
“the Emperor, in taking this step, did 
got look either to the advantages or losses 
which France might derive from the war, 
if it should be prolonged ; but was influ- 
enced simply by considerations for the in- 
terests of humanity, and the peace of his 
people ; and if this fourth attempt should 
not be attended with success, like those 
which had preceded it, France should at 
least have the consolation of thinking, that 
whatever blood might yet flow, would be 
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justly imputable to England alone.” To 
these overiures, Lord Castlereagh replied, 
that “If, as his Royal Highness feared, 
the meaning of the proposition was, that 
the royal authority of Spain, and the gos 
vernment established by the Cortes, shall 
be recognized as residing in the brother of 
the head of the French government, and 
the Cortes formed under his authority, 
and not in the legitimate sovereign Ferdie 
nand VIL, and his heirs, and the Extra- 
ordinary Assembly of the Cortes, now in- 
vested with the power of the government 
in that kingdom in his name ; he was com- 
manded frankly and explicitly to declare, 
that the obligations of good faith do not 
permit his Royal Highness to receive a proe 
position for peace founded on such a basis. 
But, if the expressions apply to the actual 
government of Spain, which exercises the 
sovereign authority in the name of Fer 
dinand Vil, upon an assurance to that 
effect, the Prince Regent will feel himself 
disposed to enter into a full explanation 
upon the basis which has been transmitted, 
in order to be taken into consideration by 
his Reyal Highness; it being his most ear- 
nest wish to contribute in cuncert with his 
allies, to the repose of Europe, and to 
bring about a peace which may be at once 
honourable, not only for Great Britain 
and France, but also for those States which 
are in relations of amity with each of these 
powers,” 
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if is our duty to make one little 
month the limit of our retrospect, 
yet we cannot, at times, help feel- 
ing the desire to open a vista to times 
more remote. We have always Cou- 
tidered the long avenue, and cor- 
fepondent ranges of Patriarchal 
ees, rooted in remote antiquity, 
ind spreading their breadth of reli- 
gious shade as the sublime of rural 
mprovement. And somewhat’ in 
like manner we should chuse to take 
4 stated walk down the pages of 
bisory, stopping, from time to time, 
“ contemplate, in the twilight of 


memory, those august personages, 
and elevated characters, who call for 
almost religious worship, or at least 
have commanded our earliest vene- 
ration, luodeed, the only appropri- 
até epttaph of a great man, is the 
record which history retains of his 
actions. Mr. Canning, politiciag 
and poetasicr, may, at the request 
of the city magistracy, compose his 
inscription to the memory of William 
Pitt, but if, by some unaccountable 
accident, it should be preserved as 
the one lately discovered ou the 
Rosetta marble, it will not fail to be 
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decyphered by late posterity with 
the same smile of scorn, as has been 
excited by the prostitute adulation of 
the priests of Evypt, upon Ptolemy 
tpiphanes. tad tlattery and folly 
been yratified, the whole of — this 
earth would have been covered with 
tomb-stones, amd the liviog would 
have been exteruinated by the 
dead. 

But memory was granted to man, 
for this purpose among others, of be- 
siowing terrestia! immortality 5; and 
indeed, it is the hope of occu: ying 
a niche in this great sanctuary of the 
soul, which bas been throu, all 
aves, and all nations, a grand incite. 
ment to illustrious actions, and a 
compensation cheerfully accepted by 
the sufferer, for the dungeon, the 
scaffold, and the stake. O! had Rus- 
sel, or Sidney, O08 mounting that 
scaflold, been assured upon authority 
of the most certain kind, that their 
names would, in a short time, be 
wholiy erased from the memories of 
men, they would not bave drawn 
back, but surely they would have 
shuddered to their very souls, at the 
the thought of this dismal annihtla- 
tion. “ Algernon Sidney,” writes 
the Duke of York, aiterwards the 
bigoted tyrant James 2d, “* was be- 
headed this day; died very re- 
solutely, and like a true rebel 
and republican: it appears, that his 
public objects in these intrigues 
were a republic, and the most unlimit- 
ed toleration in religion.” And we 
doubt wot, that when he had got 
Sidney on the scaffold, this merciless 
man thought, in closing his letter, 
he had done with him. In tins sup- 
position, he was however most com- 

letely disappointed, for Sidney and 

tussel still live, and speak, enshrin- 
ed and hallowed in the memory of 
man, tothe latest generations! The 
*«‘manes” of such illustrious heroes, 
hovering over the heads of their des- 
ecudants, proloug the growing spirit 
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of liberty beyond death and the 
grave, and proclaim to their sons 
amd their sons, “non omnes mori- 
mur.” 

But why, why is not the devotion 
due to such departed worth more 
rezularly and systematically offered, 
ina manner such as may not only fix 
principles, but animate them through 
the whole practice of life? We 
will, no doubt, be deemed visionary 
in what we are about to otter, but 
what is life itself but a vision, and 
why should we not endeavour to cp 
lour a little the duil and fupitive 
scenery. We would propose ap 


InsTiTUFION, the primary object of 


which should be a stared COMMEM 
ORATION OF THE *BENEFACTORS OF 
MANKIND; the business of which 
should be, the discussion and deti- 
sion of their respective merits, and 
claims to this high station; aad 
the end of which should be to inspire 
imitation by great example. An 
editice s€ems to rise before us, small, 
compact, unambitious of exterior 
ornament, uniting simplicity and 
solidity in its Doric front, and over 
the eutrance are deeply engraved 
these words, “SACRED TO MEMORY.” 
Within is an oval apartment, or 
principal place of meeting, finished, 
in every part, without ostentatious 
expense, but with classic taste, and 
attic elegance. ‘Two descriptions of 
members occupy this building: the 
one constantly, the other occasion 
ally; the latter living, the former 
have lived, and borh are here united, 
at stated times, to bless and to bene 
fii each other. lu the most ei 
vated station, are ranged the busts 
or the best casts which can be pm 
cured of Socrates, Epaminondas, 5% 
lon, Aristides, Leonidas,* Homer, 


aw 


*« Nothing was to be seen but ruiah 
rocks, and the sea, and no sound met the 
ear, save the cries of the kings-fisher, ‘ 
the dashing of the surges « agaiae 
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(as author of the Odyssey,) Marcus 
Agrelins, Marcus Brutus, Cato the 
ger, Demosthenes, Tacitus, Alex- 
Below, appear in a similar 
sition, either of bust or portrait, 
or, (where wanting,) in illuminated 


youu 
ander. 


letters, Newton, Alfred, Milton, 
Locke, Shakespear, Columbus, Al- 
gernon Sidney, Raleigh, Luther, 


Fenelon, Linnzus, Penn, and Frank- 
lin. Above the chair of the Presi- 
dent is reposited the best of books ; 
and, in golden letters, is written 
BYANFEAION: and at the opposite 
end of the room stands the model of 
a printing-press, with the words, 
OREAT EMANCIPATOR OF MANKIND! 
The spirit of this Institution is sup- 
posed to exist in a monthly eulogy, 
written or spoken by each of the 
thirteen members, in turn, on one 
ofthe great and good men, thus, as we 
may say, beatified in the remem- 
brance of mankind, or upon any 
other benefactor of the human race, 
whose merits may be proved, to the 
satisfaction of the company, such 
aswill render them worthy of asso- 
ciation. Outhe chief topic of the 
monthly meeting, the sentiments of 
the assembly to be given in a fami- 
liar conversational style, avoiding 
carefully the useless ceremonial of 
formal debate, and tedious harangu- 
ing, but to captivate intellect through 
the senses, and to gratify not only 
the taste, but, what is much more 
common, the appetite for good com- 
pany. The business of the Retro- 





tomb of Themistocles, producing an ins 
tesant murmur in the abode of eternal 
tlence, Washed away by the billows, the 
ashes of the conqueror of Xerxes reposed 
beneath them, commingled with the bones 
of the vanquished Persians, Determined, 
at last, to make echo speak in a spot where 
t human voice is no longer heard, I 
thouted with all my might, Leonipas! 
feniDas! No voice repeated this great 
a and Sparta herself seemed to have 
“gotten her hero !"—See Chateaubriand’s . 
favels, when at the ruins of Sparta. 
MAPAST MAG. NO. LY, 
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SPECT, (we call it so, for want of a 
better name,) is always to conclude 
with an excellent supper, crowned 
with toasts memorial of the charac. 
ters thus deified on earth, and, in 
particular, of the individual most re- 
cently eulogized. ‘ O Noctes, ce- 
neque Dem.” The maceriel of this 
Institution to consist of two divisions, 
or classes of members, the one sta. 
tionary, the other attending; the 
first the memorables, the second the 
remembrancers; the former, not li-« 
mited in number, the latter restrict- 
ed to thirteen ; bo’h orders admissible 
only by unanimous ballot, and that 
ballot to be repeated every third 
year, when a majority shall ex- 
clude. 

Such is the outline of a proposal, 
which, as we have already been cal- 
led Papists, will now, we suppose, 
change our appellation into a parcel 
of Pagans. Instead of canonizing 
Saints of ambiguous character in our 
calendar, we should wish to establish 
a Pantheon of Men, the divinities of 
this earth, and indeed this is the ons 
ly monument, these are the only 
tomb-stones we should erect, and 
not encumber the world with the 
ostentatious and false epitaphs of in- 
significant individuals. ‘* Far, then,”’ 
savs Humboldt, (and we cordially 
avree with him,) “ far from the bed 
of death, from the graves of the 
departed, be every thing that is cal- 
culated to excite gloomy apprehen- 
sions in the survivors. Letus enjoy 
withuut excess, and consequently 
without remorse, the blessings which 
the earth affords, and when the or 
ganized dust which, for a few mo- 
ments, is animated by the breath of 
life, shall be required of us, by that 
common mother of mankind, let it 
serve to fertilize her bosom, and, if 
possible, to embellish her surface,” * 
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* The following lines are from Beau. 
mont and Fletcher. who copy the manner 
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On the whole, we think, that the 
stated coimmemorauon oj iliustrious 
characters, a natural consequence of 
public spirit previously existiog, 
might prove an exciting cause of the 
same sprit where deficient or nearly 
extuict. A patriot is now deemed, by 
a large geverahity of that pubiic, to 
be an out of the way character, who 
never canihrive lnany profession, and 
who can hope to succeed only by 
making his principles a selfish specu- 
lation. Priestley was called an in- 
cendiary, by those who were burn- 
ning his house, and regretting his 
escape.  Gribert Wakefield, and 
licrne Tooke, those ornaments of 
their couniry, and the republic of 
letters, (we hope there is ne sedition 
in the term!) are cried down as a 
couple of malignants. Grattan (the 
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and sometines catch even the spirit of 
Shakespear. 


— 


* sweet Prince, the name of Death was 
never terridle 
To him that knew to live—nor the loud 
torrent 
Of all afflictions. Like early roses, 
We bend to earth, and bear our native 
sweetness, 
When we are little cinidren, 
Aud cry, and tret, tor ev'ry toy comes 
‘cross US, 
Elow sweetly do we show when sleep steals 
on us: 
When we grow great, but our affection 
greater, 
And strucgle with the stulborn twin bora 
with tre, 
Had we rot then the privilege to sleep 
Our everiasting sicep, Ife'd make us ideots. 
Phe Mewrory and monuments of good men 
Are more than lives, and though their 
tombs want tongues, 
Yet have they eyes that daily sweat their 
losse $3 
And such a tear from stone no time can 
value. 
To die both youag and good are bounteous 
lessings, 
For then we reach at 
virtues, 
And fix ourselves mew vars crown’d with 
eur goodacss,” 


Ls 


Heav’n in our full 
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Trish Grattan, now a memory !) way 
aiways deemed eccentric in Parlia. 
ment, and impracticable in the gy, 
binet. ‘Thus the first characters are 
distrusted when living, and When 
dead, traduced by the scepticisin of g 
Hume, or the jealous nationality of 
a Dalrymple and a Macpherson, 
Ought a generous public to stand sy 
and look on such treatment with jp. 
difference and mgratitude ? Ought 
it not rather to sanctify, by such rites 
as we have hinted at, the services of 
such men, and to enbalm them jg 
memory, and as far as they can, ten. 
der them immortal ? ; 

But from airy, yet pleasant specu. 
lation, let us (as we must,) descend 
to the ground of melancholy mater 
of fact. While Nature, with her ac. 
customed kindness to man, suspends 
war abroad, there is no such cess 
tio in our intestine hostility. The 
res less and perennial passions of bw 
min nature feel not the change of 
sesous, nor the iifluence of Winter, 
Wa the Continent, exclusion from 
commerce is the “ ert de guerre;” 
on the Island, the cry is, “ Excle 
sion from the Constitution :” this is 
the great stimulant to domestic dissem 
sion, approaching to civil war, Com 
tinental exclusion, cries Bonaparte; 
Constitutional exclusion, is reverber- 
a ed trom the rocks of Albion, by the 
Right Reverends the Bishops of Lin 
coln, and Glos’ter, and Ely, aud 
Salisbury, and the Dean and Chap. 
ter of Chichester, and the Atel 
deacons of Norfolk and Norwich 
(except always its good Bishop, the 
Las Casas of the Protestant comm 
nity,) and the Arch-deacon and cler 
gy of Wilts, and the Arch-deace 
and clergy of Berks, and the Deas 
aid Chapter of Salisbury, (not 4 
chapter of the New Testament ™ 
a Chapter of the English Church, 
composed of the majorty out @ 
seven individuals,) and the Dean 20 
Chapter, and <Arch-deaco 
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clergy of Exeter, and various other 
fat ecclesiastic corporations, and all 
the Proctors, and all the Doctors 
of collegiate corporations, and in ad- 
jition to the mayors ana aldermen, 
ood assistants of this and that civil 
corporation, called boroughs, all of 
these spiritual b dies, as personally 
and professionally ignorant of the 
present state and condition of Ire- 
land, as they are of the. topography 
of Ceres, Pallas, or any of the other 
new discovered planets. 

At the distance they stand or sit, 
they view this island (which ot late 
has excited so much more attention, 
than, as they think, it deserves,) 
through the telescope of  historv ; 
and through the smoked glass of 
partial history, the sun of TRUTH ap- 
pears to wade in blood, As they 
tn their glass, they ~people the 
Heavens with monsters; according 
lotheir prejudices. or prepossessions, 
ficts are distorted, and opinions are 
coloured, The curate saw through 
the telescope what he supposed to 
betwo steeples near to each other, 
inthe moon, which the young iady, 
m looking, said was much more 
liketwo lovers leaning their heads 
toward each other. Just so it is, 
that these ecclesiastical corporations, 
woking through the medium of his- 
‘sty, OF rather party exagyeration, 
teholl nothing but the Pope in his 
Wallibility, and his red-capt cardi- 
like Rinun- 


cn, and the grand ingnisitor, aud 


mis, and his legates, 


Non ‘AG . 
mtbheld fires, and gunpowder 
Pols and Irish massacres. And 


thus, in fact, the recurrence to past 
‘mes, purposely made, keeps hoth 
region aud reason, the sun and 
Hon of the social system, under 
"CHDSe, not merely perplexing moO- 
mn hs with the disastrous twilight, 
“8 with the fear of change, but be- 
wider g th common sense of the 
mt unprejudiced people, making 
“i war in every breast between 
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the citizen and the religionist, and 
bringing back those terrible times 
When religious controversy, the most 
embittered of all contreversies, was 
the paramount consideration of the 
civil society. 

Tervible times! never, we hope, 
to return, when the influence’ of 
the clergy was inversely as that of 
christianity, and the selfishness and 
prejudices of the church led and les- 
soned the state in the most import- 
ant points of national policy, until 
the heads of our countrymen, treated 
like the feet of the Chinese women, 
were moulded according toan eccle- 
siastical modus, and so bound up 
and swathed, and brought into the 
smallest possible compass, to pre. 
vent all speculative wandering, ail 
natural expansion of the intellect, 
aud all improveability of the human 
creature. Is there not, in fact, 
great danger, that many of our fel- 
low subjects in Great Britain may 
fall into the very identical resigna- 
tion and superstitious obedience to 
the intolerant clergy of their own 
persuasion, which they themselves 
exclaim against as the essence of the 
Catholic religion, aud which forms 
the pre'ext, the religious pretext 
for its political exclusion ? 

For our parts, not to speak at pre- 
sent of the unconstitutionality of this 
clerical interference ip a yreat state 
question, we think that the good 
sense and forecast of the /ay commu- 
nity, ought to put them upon their 
guard, lest they introduce the Popes 
dom not of a single person, but of a 
subile party, voracious at all tines 
of temporal power, and slyly in- 
proving the present opportunity of 
leading men in civil matters, by 
means of the terrifying sanctions of 
religion. Thus, in ancient Rome, 
the hasty pace with which the Ple- 
beians advanced to the Consulate, 
was obstructed by the pretext, that 
many of the sacerdotal functions 
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being performed by the Consuls, 
that office could wot, without pro- 
fanation, be committed to any person 
of plebeian extraction ; and thus the 
sacred Jaws of religion were, in that 
instance, and in nuimerous instances 
since that time, perverted into the 
worldly policy of a monopolizmg 
party.* 

The clergy of the establishment, 
from several causes which we shall 
not at present enlarge, have lost 
what they may think the due ascen- 
dancy anid controul over the minds 
of the people. Now they most wil- 


s 





"* The clergy of the Church of England 
have long been divided into two classes, of 
high church and low church principles. 
‘rhe former constitute the majority. These 
have always had a Jeaning to the side of 
prerogative and arbitrary power. In the 
reign of James the Second, they could 
overlook his arbitrary principles, as far as 
the state was concerned. ‘They only quar- 
rclied with him because he gave the pre- 
ference to another church, and were great- 
ly divided between their dread of popery, 
as hostile to their interests, and their ap- 
probation of high prerogative principles. 
The arbitrary monarch was not disagree- 
able to them, and in his plans to destroy 
British liberty, they would have been wil- 
ling to join, if he had secured their emolu- 
ments. During the reigns of the Ist and 
2d George, they were generally distrusted 
on account of their leaning toarbitrary pow- 
er,and to a certain degree even possessing a 
remaining fondness for the exiled family, 
as being of nore congenial sentiments with 
themselves. In the latter reign, they lost 
power, when the Convocation was redu- 
ced from being an effective body. In the 
present reign, the fears arising from the 
danger of the old family being restored, 
had subsided, and it was no longer thought 
mecessary to have recurrence to the prin- 
giples of liberty, by which it was acknow- 
edged, the house of Brunswick had been 
seated on the throne. Toryism and high 
church principles once more came into 
fashion, and from this bitter source may 
be traced the many evils of the last fifty 

ears. The church is in danger! a cry 
which once had lost much of its force, has 
been often revived with temporary success 
@uring the present reign. 
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lingly seize upon the occasion of 
taking precedence, not in the poli. 
tico-religious, but, as they will have 
it, the religio- political qUestion, notog 
the policy, the expediency, the jus 
tice, the necessity, of adopting in. 
to the fullness of the Constitution 
our Catholic countrymen, but the 
pleasant and profitable debate upon 
the comparative merits or demerits 
of the two religious denominations, 
Here is their chosen ground, Here 
they expect the fruits of victory, 
and a full restoration of their decay. 
ioe power, They rush from the 
hive, 


* Erumpunt portis ; concurritur; zther 
in alto 

Fit sonitus, magnum mixtz glomeranty 
in orbem.” 


They sharpen their pens; “ exacuunt 
spicula.’ They fulminate char 
‘They draw up petitions. They re 
assert in these, notwithstanding the 
most solemn and reiterated appeals 
to God to the contrary, that the 
Catholics maintain a practical belief 
in the infallibility of the Pope, in 
his power of excommunicating Se 
vereigns, in faith not being to be 
kept with heretics, And thus they 
promise themselves, aot only will 
the Protestant ascendancy he se 
cured, by their present noisy inter- 
ference, but their professional and 
personal ascendancy re-instated, a 
champions of the religion of the peo» 

le. Church and State (in the Latin 
idiom, “ Nos, et rex woster”) will 
henceforth, they hope, proceed i 
the natural order, and the people 
will feel their present safety, avd 
their ultimate security, in that alk 
hance, and that only. 

On the other band, the Dissear 
ing clergy in England, of three de 
nominations, have resolved to pet 
tion for a total and unqualified 
peal of all laws imposing civil 


ties, or restraints upon political right 
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on account of religious opinions ; 
and thus, by comprehending the 
Catholic question under the most 

oeral terms, the English Dissent- 
ors have made common cause with 
alitheir fellow subjects that suffer 
for conscience sake in every part of 
ihe empire. All the dearest rights 
of men, both civil and religious, are 
therefore involved and implicated 
in the final decision of this question, 
and different orders take advantage 
of the ambiguous nature of the sub- 
ject, to profit by its duplicity in 
sirenethening usurpations, and push. 
ing forward pretensions. The re- 
ference is nominally made to the de- 
termination of Parliament, and Mr. 
Grattan is, accordingly, to move on 
the 29th instant, “ for the. appoint- 
ment of a committee of the commons, 
totake into consideration the state 
of the laws affecting the Roman 
Catholics, in both England and Ire- 
land, pursuant to a resolution of the 
last session of the last Parliament.” 
Yetnot the less indefatigable have 
been the efforts, and under-hand 
industry, to gain what is called a 
popular pre-judgment, and by a- 
lam, by the revival of buried pre- 
judice, by all the accustomed ma- 
chinery of sinister influence, set to 
work night and day, to poison the 
public ear, and thus, in effect, to 
viliale the GRAND PANNEL Of the PEO- 
rue.* Public opinion, it is well 


=: 





-- ——- — 





* Never was a more profligate, impu- 
dent, or barefaced attempt made on the cre- 
dulity of a people, than the forgery of the 
third part of the Statement of the penal 

8; aud let us recollect, this fraud was 
Practiced by a party loud in their claims, 
« being the supporters of religion and so- 
calorder. Alas! that such vile hypocri- 
ty should be acted in the name of religion, 
and under the pretence of upholding one 
“ct, and depressing another; the one 
chiming to be nearer the truth than the 
uher. The “third part” was published 


W tie office of the Dublin Journal, a press 
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known, has begun to have fis effect 
in Parliament, but.the partial, and 
interested judgment of certain classe 
es of the community, with all their 
parchmeot train under clerical and 
military, and (however they may 
disavow it,) under well understood 
ministerial influence, will be brought 
ostentatiously torward by the parti- 
zans of political intolerance as forme 
ing the good, true, and impartial 
verdict of the British Empire. 

The new Concordat said to have 
been just signed by the Emperor 
Napoleon and the Pope, in the pre- 
sence of the Cardinals and Prelates, 
which has terminated all the differ. 
ences that had arisen with respect to 
the athairs of the church, this act 
speedily and unexpectedly determi- 
ned upon, will doubtless be produs 
ced as an irrefragable document of 
the future subservience of the papal 
authority to French influence, and 
will even be attributed to the head, 
“ well stor’d with subtle wiles,” for 
the express purpose of breaking off 
any amicable settlement which would 
add so greatly to the real strength 
and trae glory of the British Nation. 

Never, we trust, will the British 
government be outbid io the means 
of securing the affections of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. But the obser 





Fa gr ea nen : - = ~See e 


devoted to the interests of the intolerant 
party. It was afterwards quoted, and large 
extracts given from it in the Anti-Jacobin 
Review. We pointed out the gross impo- 
sition in our Retrospect of Politics for Dec. 
1812, at page 490 of our last volume. Ina 
discussion which took place in the House 
of Commons, it appeared, that the mect- 
ing of the inhabitants of the Isle of An- 
'esea, who petitioned against the Catho- 
fic claims, had been greatly misled by this 
spurious document, and that other places 
had acted under similar erroneous impres- 
sions, arising from a mistaken confidence 
in the genuineness of it. Whitbread justly 
characterized such petitions; “ that their 
arguments were founded in falsehood, and 
their support was obtained by forgery.” 
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vation forces itself upon’ us, that 
through the whole history of the 
war in every political plan, or projet 
of magnitude and of eflect, we have 
been anticipated by the enemy, in 
the Peninsula, in Europe, or in 
America, notwitistanding Mr. Can- 
ning may whisper the capture of 
Copenhagen, and Lord Wellesley 
the capture of Seringapatam. Whe- 
ther this early maturity of counsel, 
and celerity of execution, so con- 
stantly forerunning us, be owing 
to the more central situation of our 
enemy, to the concentration of 
powers deliberative and executive 
within the compass of a single head ; 
or to the greater sagacity in fore. 
telling events, and promptitude in 
the adaption of means to ends, we 
presume not to say; but certainly 
our plans military, and diplomatic, 
down to the repeal of the Orders of 
Council, have been most frequently 
toolate. They have always hung fre, 
either from the procrastination and 
dissentions of a cabinet-executive, 
or from the attention of ministers 
being divided between official duties, 
and speeching in parliament, or 
from some of the German phlegm, 
which still adheres to the English 
Coustitution. And thus perhaps the 
French Concordat may be employ- 
ed, on both sides the English chan- 
nel, as a means of delaying that 
best and most desirable Concordat of 
the ruling powers with the religious 
dissentients, the Concordat of the 
British Constitution in all its rights, 
with the-whole people of these realms 
in all their duties. 

The Roman Catholics of England 
and Ireland, aud the nation ia gene- 
ral, appear willing to refer the whole 
of this contentious subject to the 
final decision, and arbitration of 
Parliament. A part, and not a 
small part of the country has been, 
as it were, suborned to anticipate 
this decision, ina few instauces open- 


ly and above board, but most fre 
quently ina clandestine aud Surre ‘ 
titious Manner ; Sometimes {rom thei 
own unbiassed view of the sobines, 
much oftener through influence and 
various seduction ; sometimes jn the 
character and exercising the up. 
doubted right of freeholders and free. 
men, much oftener in the Shape of 
chapters, and professions, and selfish 
sections of the public. These fore. 
stallers of the public privileges gel. 
dom like to look at general enitiled 
pation, or the abolition of all civil dis 
abilities attaching to religious opi- 
nions, they seldom like to look sucha 
question in the face. They love to stay 
in their strong holds, or like Bayes’ 
army, to steal through the city in 
disguise, or through a county in In. 
dian file of subscriptions, with silent 
pace and selfish purpose, with steal. 
ing foot and trembling hand, con. 
cealed in the bush, and shooting on 
the belly. 

Notwithstanding the No-Popery 
cry which has been raised by in- 
terested bodies of men, and minis. 
terial connivance, we are still in- 
clined to think that the general sense 
of the Empire as far as it has been 
expressed, forms greatly move thana 
counter-balance to the Anti Catholic 
party ; and in the still larger por 
tion where this sense remains éacit, 
proves a friendliness to emancipa- 
tion, or at least a willingness of 
leaving it, in the last resort, to the 
wisdom, the justice, and the pru- 
dence of Parliament. Of the exis 
tence of these qualities we wish not 
to doubt or to dispute. We will not 
make any chailenge to this great 
jury of appeal, because we have not 
the power if we had the inclination, 
and all that we would say, in regard 
to their well and truly trying this 
great question is, that they are all 
Protestants, and in great majomty of 
the established church, with com 
comitant prepossessions and partite 
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ities; and that if, under their in- 
fluence, and, above all, under the 
resent constitution ot the represen- 
tative body, they will, on the 25th 
or 26th instant, decide in favour of 
adequate emancipation to their Ca- 
tholic fellow-subiects, we shall only 
ay, that the House of Commons 
mast be one of the most singular and 
ynexampled assemblies that ever ap- 
ared upon the face of this turn- 
about globe. 

That a House of this description 
wil be led to this great healing 
measure, from motives of impartial 
justice, and a grand view of the 
rights of mankind, we are very slow 
to believe ; but that motives of pub- 
lic expediency may be strong enough 
toimpel them to their own Interest, 
we will not dispute. Now, matter 
of right is permanent, and of ail 
times: but matter of expediency is 
more or less pressing at this or that 
time; and the great doubt is, whe- 
ther, in the judgment of that honour- 
able House, existing circumstances 
have arrived at that crisis of urgen- 
cy, such as may make it necessary 
to be just. We should think, it wil 
not be imagined that such a moment 
isyet arrived. Mr, Pitt, who always 
humbled himself to existing circum- 
stances,-because he did not possess 


‘the genius which could itself create 


them, although in 1800 he did deem 
it politic to emancipate the Catholic, 
had he lived to the year 1813, might, 
according to his fluctuating rule, 
have seen cause to think this same 
emancipation inexpedient ; and so 
probably will think his successors, 
pemulating, as he did, upon expe- 
ciency mutable in its very nature, 
and dependant on chances of every 
kind, abroad, and at home. Let 
hot, however, the Catholics ever a- 
bandon their Claims, fixed as they 
ae, upon the rock of right, which 
notime nor accident can shake or 
werthrow, to place them at the 
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mercy of every chance or change 
on the sand of shifting expediency. 

We should not be surprised, in- 
deed, if some, at least, of the pre- 
sent ministers, should speak on the 
Catholic question in a manner the 
most mild, moderate, and conciliat- 
ing, voluble in good wishes, and 
glistening with kinduess, and secret- 
iy rejoicing to throw off the onus of 
rejection on the sturdy country gen- 
tlemen. They will regret that this 
has not happened to turn out the 
exact time most tavourable to Catho- 
lic claims; and, in short, they will 
repeat, with a very slight change, 
what was said in two “ billetsdoux’”’ 
during Lord Cornwallis’s Lieutenan- 
cy, and which we shall transcribe 
in a note, as memorable models of 
British blarney.* 





— ~- 
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* “The leading part of his Majesty's 
ministers finding innumerable obstacles to 
the bringing forward measures of concili- 
ation to the Catholic body while in office, 
have felt it impossible to continue in ad- 
ministration under their inability to pro- 
pose it with the circumstances necessar 
to carrying the measure with all its advan- 
tages; and they have retired from his Mae 
jesty’s service, considering this line of con- 
duct as most likely to contribute to its ulti- 
mate success. (Mark now his same Mr. 
Pitt in a short time after resuming his sta- 
tion as minister.) ‘The Catholic body will, 
therefore, see how much their future hope 
must depend on strengthening their cause 
by good conduct in the mean time. They 
will prudently consider their prospects as 
arising from the persons who now espouse 
their interests, and compare them with 
those which they could look to from any 
other quarter, (that is Fox’s party, or the 
reformers.) They may, with confidence, 
rely on the zealous support of all those 
who retire, and of many who remain in 
office, when it can be given with a pros- 
pect of success. They may be assured that 
Mr. Pitt will do his utmost to establish 
their cause in the public favour, and pre- 
pare the way for their finally attaining 
their objects ; and the Catholics will feel 
that as Mr. Pitt could not concur in a hope- 
Jess attempt to force it now, that he must, 
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Lord Castlereagh may send to the 
Catholics the sell-same note which 
he penned as Secretary to Lord 
Cornwallis, and subscribe himself at 
ailtimes (that is, a¢ @ proper time,) 
their most devoted humble servant, 
‘The coronation oath was at that time 
the ostensible obstruction : but there 
is a new brood of “ existing circum- 
stances” which, for the time being, 
present diflicuities as insurmountable, 
and hotwithstanding the ministry 
are in great part triendly, at least 
not inimical to the measure, they 
must wait, unti/ the Arch-Bishops of 
the respective religions agree upon 








at all times, repress with the same decision 
asif he held an adverse opinion, any un- 
constitutional conduct in the Catholic body. 
Under these circumstances, it cannot be 
doubted that the Catholics will take the 
snost Jegal, dutiful, and patient line of con- 
duct ; that they will not suffer themselves 
to be led into measures, which by any con- 
struction give a handle to the opposers of 
their wishes, either to misinterpret their 
principles, or to raise an argument for re- 
sisting their claims ; but that by their pru- 
dent and exemplary demeanour, they will 
afford additional grounds to the growing 
number of their advocates to enforce their 
claims upon proper occasions, until their 
objects can be finally and advantageously 
settled.” So far Mr. Pitt—and now for 
Lord Cornwallis. *“ If the Catholics should 
now proceed to violence, or entertain any 
idea of gaining their object by convulsive 
measures, by forming association with men 
of Jacobinical principles, they must of 
course lose the aid and support of those 
who have sacrificed their own situations in 
their cause, but who would, at the same 
time, feel it their indispensable duty to op- 
pose every thing tending to confusion, 
On the other hand, should the Catholics 
be sensible of the benefit they possess, by 
having so many characters of emimence 
pledged not to embark in the service of go- 
vernment, except on the terms of the Ca- 
tholic privilege being obtained, it is to be 
hoped, that on balancing the advantages 
and disadvantages of their situation, they 
would prefer a quiet and peaceable de- 
meanour to any line of conduct of aa op- 
posite description.” 





a concordat, and unéil the coup 
gentlemen grow somewhat better re. 
conciled to the idea of Sitting on the 
same bench with a Catholic. 

We have indeed repeatedly ey. 
pressed our astonishment that adg. 
nistration did not use every means 
that ministry can employ, to 
the Catholic body ; and thus assim. 
late them to the system of things as 
they are, in order to oppose more 
effectually tbe increasing popular 
wish of making them as they ought 
to be, But as, from motives we cap. 
not fathom, they find such in 
ration inexpedient, perhaps imprat- 
ticable, they take care to throw ot 
a lure, that will prove, as it has 
proved, attractive to parts of a large 
body, united indivisibly in religion, 
but heterogeneous enough, heavea 
knows, in their politics. In shor, 
the object is to hood-wink them by 
hopes, and to attribute the rejection 
of their claims to the sense of the na- 
tion appealed to in Parliament, If 
then the Catholics of Ireland, or any 
prevalent part of them, unite with 
ministry in the opinion, that the 
House of Commons, as at present con 
stituted, is the express image of the 
people, and conveys the exact sense 
of the nation, let them submit te 
their fate, and sit down (we were a- 
bout to say,) “ infamous and co- 
tented” They may indeed, for 
form’s sake, continue to give, from 
session to session, a double rap, o 
a single one, (the first for their peers 
and the secoud for their people,) 
the door of the minister who happens 
ts be in place ; and perhaps at the 
same time give private notice of their 
periodical petition to the leaders of 
opposition ; but the minister avd 
the party-leader will, with the kind. 


est proffers, shake their heads, and 


say, We wish you well, dear 
but ah !—the House—Gentlemen— 
the House ! 

But if the Catholic body be really 
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of opinion, and ready to act upon the 
opinim, that the tiouse does not 
express the genuine sense of the na- 
tion, and that the pannel of public 
watiment is now in their favour 5 if 
repeated experience has taught them 
that they may get throngh this and 
that harrier, bul that they will al- 
ways meet an insurmountable stop 
inan assembly thas constituted ; if 
their spirit be sickened, and their flesh 
wearied with dunning for their just 
and reasonable demands, every mi- 
nister of the day, who (as Coarles 
Fox was said in his youth to have 
done to his creditors,) desires them 
w cal! to-morrow, aud they shall then 
be told when to cail again ; if such 
be their feelings, and if such be their 
principles, (and sorry we are to make 
wseof an uncertain if,) why let them 
doite heart and head, with the most 
liberal and impartial part of the pub- 
lic, in an active and combined advo- 
cacy for that REFORM IN THE REPRE- 
SENTATION, Which will give its just 
sway to the will of the people, and 
which alone can place the Catholics 
of England and Ireland in such a 
situation as to compose a legitimate 
part of that general will, with the 
political. power, which flows from it. 


Catuotrcs ' would to God that this 


Was the last time in which it was 
hecessary to repeat this truth, tried 


by time and authenticated by your 


disappointments, viz. that the poli- 
tical reloriners of these lands were at 
first, aud will be, at the last, your 
sincerest anid only consistent trends, 
Here is the safe and sound bottom 
* which hope may throw out her 
anchor, without a fear of driving in 
the storm, « OQ, we see, you want to 
make us your instruments !” Yes, we 
t—and so do the ministry ; but 
they would use you for their: own 
pirposes: as Nero raised his golden 
palace from the ruins of Rome ; but 
*ewould use you as materials to ree 
Prthe temple of the laws, and give 
BELFAST MAG, NO. LY, 
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@ grander swell to the dome of the 
Constitution. 

Both in England and Ireland the 
Catholic question engrosses almost 
the entire political energies of the 
people for the present. The alarm. 
ists use every exertion to promote 
their views, and to work on the pase 
sions of the ignorant and the wae 
vering. ‘Tracts against popery, write 
ten for other times, and under very 
different aspects of things, when 
all sects mutually persecuted each 
other, if they had power, and when 
the principles of religious liberty 
were little understood, are. now 
brought from their dusty resting 
places, and re-printed to promote 
the plans of delusion and irritation. 
Theological controversy is again ins 
troduced to support political intoler- 
ance, and the tales of the nursery, 
aad the fears of popery, are set in 
motion to keep political power in 
the hands of the present possessors. 
‘Thus duped, many honest men are 
led away for a time, and instead of 
demanding PEACE and REFORM, 
are wasting the public strength in 
petitioning against the just claims of 
the Catholics. The present state of 
public spirit may be, seen in the 
small number of petitions in. favour 
of the former salutary objects, while 
interested men, with great facility, 
and much importunity, procure sig- 


‘natures to petitions against an act of 


justice too loug delayed; of which, 
if the policy were doubtful, a con- 
firmation of its propriety might be 
received from the fact, that most of 
the Lord. Lieutenants, however pre- 
judiced they might have been betore 
coming to freland, or however 
shackled they may have been by an 
Irish faction, during their stay in 
this country, were at length fully 
persuaded of the propriety of the 
measure. Earl Hardwicke is a me- 
morable example. 

Yet some bright exceptions pre- 
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sent. In Wiltshire, the sense of the 
county meeting defeated the ex- 
clusionary spirit; and the ministers 
of the three denominations of Dis- 
senters in London, have renewed 
their petition for religious liberty, 
onthe broad basis of removing all 
political restrictions from Catholics 
and Dissenters. ‘This honourable 
example will probably have no ef- 
fect in stimulating their Dissenting 
brethren in this country to follow so 
good an example, as no tendency to 
a similar movement has hitherto ap- 
peared among them, as a body. 

The trial of Hugh Fitzpatrick, in 
Dublin, for printing a libel, said to 
be contained in a note in the second 
part of the Statement of the penal 
laws, a work of great merit, con- 
taining valuable information, and 
generally written in a style of great 
moderation, as well as of elegance 
of diction, still farther abridges the 
liberty of the press. If the note 
contained an unintentional mis-state- 
ment, why not answer it, and set 
the public right? But a trial for 
libel does not allow the truth to be 
hrought into question, and may 
fairly be called the coward’s strong 
hold. Counsellor Scully, ina manly 
manner, rebutted the attack of the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, and 
olléred to produce the author, and 
prove the truth of the al’egations in 
the Statement, provided either thata 
discussion could take place before un- 
prejudiced persons, or a mode of ac- 
tion be adopted, in which, consist. 
ently with the rules of the court, 
truth would be permitted to be set 
off against the supposed libel, and 
the facts be fairly substantiated in e- 
vidence. Without entering tnto the 
merits of the question, whether Bar- 
rv suflered unjustiy, a Question 
Which we acknowledge ourselves in- 
competent to decide, irom a want of 
a thorough knowledge of the cir 
ctnctances of the casc, we could 
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name instances, in which the party 
though perhaps not the religion of 
the delinquents, had a poweriul ten. 
dency to screen from justice, If the 
dread of a prosecution for libel, like 
a sword suspended by a hair over 
our heads, were removed, and truth 
admitted to be pleaded in justifica. 
tion, we could name a notorious 
ser of forged notes, who had follow. 
ed this trade through an extended 
system in the counties of Antrim, 
Armagh, Down, and Derry, and 
who, after conviction and sentence 
to 14 years transporation, escaped 
through favour, after being removed 
to Cork, to be sent to. Botany Bay, 
until he was shortly afterwards takea 
in the County of Kildare, for acon 
tinuance in his former practices, and 
again put under fresh conviction, 
This man was an Orangeman, and 
had discovered his prowess in rack 
ing in the memorable year of 1798, 
Would he have met with similar 
protection, if he had belonged wa 
less favoured class? So far there 
appears grounds to believe, that in 
certain circumstances, Orangism may 
be a convenient cloak for kvaves, 
and that the author of the Statement 
was borne out in his assertion, that 
party influences the even-handed 
justice, which ought to be distribu 
ed to all. 

The Liberty of the Press, and the 
state of public spirit, must rise or 
fall together. Both are at present 
ina state of great depression. We 
however will not be discouraged. 
“ No man’s heirs or slaves,” we shall 
undaantedly advocate the cause of 
our covntry’s good! On the one 
hand are placed a numerous host, 
who, in one shape or another, pat 
take of the public spoil, and are 
advocates of that corruption 
supplies to them the eleemosynaly 
bread, arising from the places, pee 
sions, or sinecures, held by them 
or their families, On the other 
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hand, we proudly take our stand 
gmang those who enjoy the honest 
reward of their owa industry, and 
in the language ol Horne ‘Tooke, 
«without stealing a single stake 
from the public hedge,” support 
theit families by their own exer- 
tions, Between these two classes 
there is an honourable and proud 
distinction, ‘The people are called 
upon to discriminate between them, 
and then it will be seen, on which 
side the interested brawlers for 
things as they are, or the nnbought 
defenders of reform, are to be found. 
Few are enroiled as great champions 
on the former side, who have not an 
evident self-interest to serve, The 
public have seldom the ability, and 
frequently not the generous inclina- 
tion, to support their advocates, who 
seldom experience any other reward, 
than the consciousness of having de- 
served well of their country. This 
niggardly support granted by the 
people, hasa most unfavourable effect, 
not only on the timid and the time- 
serving, but also on a numerous class 
of literary men, who, to procure a 
precarious support. are forced to 
humour the public taste, how much 
soever perverted, as they do not 
possess the independence of proper- 
ty, Which strengthens the indepen- 
dence of mind, Thus an izyurious 
eflect takes place on on; general 
literature, which is an iddex to 
point out the state of public. spirit. 
Scott has long ranked himself in the 
class of political time-servers, and 
bartered, for temporary fame, the 
ellusions of his muse, more splendid 
than solid, more caiculated to please 
asickly feeble taste, than to restore 
the Originality of deep thinking. Of 
him, the lover of liberty never had 
“ause to anticipate good; but it is 
a0 object of regret, to see S. T. 
Voleridge, once the enlightened 
poet of liberty, waste his powers in 
towforming to the perverted taste of 
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the public, and a man capable of 
producing, under proper encour- 
agemeit, a work of a much higher 
order, writing for bread, “ The Re- 
morse,” a tragedy, which, though 
it may discover genius, is, it is fear- 
ed, genius misapplied. Under a 
different system of liberal encour- 
agement, Southey also might have 
been expected to rise, if his genius, 
and an original strong mind, deeply 
imbued with the principles of .liber- 
ty, had not been cramped by a want 
of congenial support. But so it is, 
when the liberty of the press is put 
down by the strong band of power, 
literature in all its departments sym- 
pathizes with that part of it, more 
peculiarly devoted to politics, and 
if this branch is injured, the 
whole partakes of the injury done 
to the sacred tree. 

Before this part of the subject is 
dismissed, let us notice the prevail- 
ing sycophancy of the day. ‘The 
Earl of Moira, on being entertained 
ata farewell dinner, given by the 
Freemasons to him, previously to his 
going into exile, as Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, to repair a shattered 
fortune, injured by his connection 
with certain swindlers of high rank, 
in return to some compliments paid 
to him, disclaims them personally, 
and thinking be must taik in the 
style of the East, whither he is go- 
ing, uses the words of one of their 
apologues, in which the earth, which 
had received a scent from the rose 
attributes the merit altogether to the 
rose. So he gives the merit of all 
that entitled him to the praises 
lavished on him,—to his intimacy 
with Princes! Alas! peor Moira! 
instead of a sweet scent, there ‘is 
a stench, and certain remembranogs 
serve to show, that intimacy With 
men of high rank bas often a tenden, 
cy to injure the native honesty af 
an honourable, but highly cullible 
disposition, 
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It is a characteristic trait in the 
present canting times, when so ma- 
ny endeavours are used to put on 
the appearance of doing good, and 
when the exterior coat of religion ts 
fashionable, but internal purity 1s 
generally disregarded, that the Mar- 
quis of Headfort, the friend of the 
Prince, and whose adultery Lord 
Ellenborough lately from the Bench 
took such pains to palliate in a trial 
for libel, has been appointed Presi- 
dent of the Meatb Branch of the 
Bible Society, to promote the dis- 
tribution of a book, which, contrary 
to his practice, contains a precept 
against adultery. Three delegates, 
Mathias Thorpe, and Corbet, attended 
in behalf of the Hibernian Bible So- 
ciety, and supported his nomina- 
tion. Can any rational man expect 
good from such proceedings? Or 
can these men, in their mission to 
promote Bible Societies, persuade 
themselves they are doing good, by 
putiing such men as the Marquis at 
the head of such associations, Our 
surprize may be lessened however, 
when we consider that these evan- 
gelical men, as they wish to be con- 
sidered, are so zealous in general, 
in support of things as they are, and 
Jest they give offence to the powers 
that be, support the horrors of war, 
and all the evils of corruption in the 
state. It has been calculated, that 
war does infinitely more to spread mi- 
sery, than all the societies for the sup- 

ression of vice, and distributing 

ibles, ean do good. Yet these men 
raise not their voices in favour of 
peace. Js not such conduct either 
inconsistent or hypocritical f 

Under all this debasement of our 
own @iational character, how com- 
monly do we hear of affected pity 
forthe state of the press in lrance. 
Reserve the pity for ourselves ! Our 
own press is far, very far, from be- 
ing. free! The truly consistent man 
reprobates encroachments on the 


Wberty of the press, and all other 
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plans of despotism, whether 

are practiced at home or abroad, byt 
he feels more poignantly the dis 
grace attendant on such violations, if 
they are inflicted in his native coun, 
try. Prudence may teach a resery 
in censuring, but execrations,.“ not 
loud, but deep,” will be his iniepngl 
sensations. A generous man, ak 
though he detests the despotism of 
Bonaparte, wiil feel restrained 
honourable motives, from harshly 
expressing censure, when he dares 
not as openly tell his mind as tothe 


state of his own country. Silence - 


has often been thus imposed ; bat 
there may be a danger of such 
silence being misunderstood. Bone 
parte’s system is pure, unmixed 
despotism, and a desire to aggran- 
dize himself and his tamily, To 
aid these purposes, he shackles the 
press, anil we may perceive how im 
potent he feels mere abuse to be, une 
less when it is founded on facts, 
The Ediors of the English news 
papers have been long in the ha 
bit of uttering the most gross, une 
mannerly, and undigoified abuse 
of him, yet it appears be permuted 
these newspapers to enier France, 
and not until he wished to disguise 
facts from the people of France, did 


he prohibit their introduction, Itis © 


quite likely, that his deteat in the 
North has not been quite so great, as 
Russian bulletius* and English venal 
—= 
® The following Statement is extracted 
from Philips’s Monthly Magazine, for 
Jany. 1813. , 

* The most calamitous campaign Fe 
corded in history terminated, by the march 
of the allied armies from Moscow ito 
winter quarters, at Wilna, Kowno, Grod- 
no, Xoningsberg, &c.; and by the Empe 
ror Napoleon setting out for Paris, 08 
5th of December, after giviug the com 
mand to the King of Naples during the 
winter. The bulletins record the ¢ 
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facts: our reflections would fill a volume 


were we to indulge inthem. 
“ ‘The cbst of a single campaign, im me 
and money, to try the question, 


Russia shall keep her ports shut 
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represented, yet still he 

- aed hat friend of liberty 
could pity him? It was a war of 
gression, and of anprincipled am- 
ition, regardless of human happi- 
yess as far as related to the armies 
that unwisely followed him, asto those 
who were opposed to him. Much 
blood was spilled, and much misery 
was suffered, to gratify his ine 
atiable desire of being a mighty 
conqueror. Many speak of the 
horrors of revolutions, but dreadful 
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English commerce, according to the treaty 
gf Tilsit, may be estimated as follows ; 

TO FRANCE AND HER ALLIES, 
In killed.......-ceeess . 30,000 
esllisaled ..cccvcgsccccccscccecesccsecees 30,000 
—PPiSONETS...seeeeserevsreerecsoesorere 40,000 


Ailied men 100,000 





Their equipments, at SO/. each... 3,0C0,000 
in artillery, magazines, &c,...... 1,500,000 
40,000 horses, at 354 each...... « 1,400,000 





Allied property lost £5,900,000 

TO RUSSTA, 
Insoldiers killed...... Mig Oe A 
NED . Jitcoccebbdvcccesohs 45,000 
a PTISONETSreeccecevesereeeees 40,000 








Soldiers—Total 130,000 
Of inhabitants at Moscow, and? . 
destroyed in different ways t mane 





Russian people 200,000 





Their equipments COSt......0+++06, $600,000 
a &c. of allthearmies 18,000,000 
illery, horses, and ammu- 
RItHOM sas... Laclintsk SG000R0 


100,000 houses burnt by the 


ae at 250/, each... 25,000,000 
t furniture 8 ; 
mma B19. soso 
ao... teens sevens 

. ps, grana-? . 

is, cattle, Bees. cvsssseas 241000,000 


tlic works, churches, pa 
’ 5, pa 
laces, &e, by the Frenehet 15,900,009 





Russian Property lost, £ 108,100,000 





ln the succeeding number, Phillips in- 


os the Russian losses to 120 millions, 


em those of the French to 12 mil- 
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as they may be, we may here see as 
much loss of life and of happiness, 
to support bis false glory, as, if other. 
wise directed, would be sufficient to 
hurl him to his original insignificance, 
a situation for which his crimes ren- 
der him most fit. These considera- 
tions tend to reconcile to the terrors 
of revolutions, when the follies, the 
crimes, and the obstinacy of rulers 
inevitably produce them, and if in 
the present state of society, so little 
as yet reclaimed by the mild spirit of 
philosopby, from barbarism, des- 
tructive wars must for a time Cone 
tinue, the horrors incurred in keeps 
ing up the systems of despotism, are 
as great, and at least as afflicting to 
humanity, as the exertions of ao op- 
pressed people to free themselves 
from the chains of a tyrant. Much 
has been said on the horrors of the 
French revolution, and the excesses 
committed in exertions to procure 
freeciom, while the millions of lives 
sacrificed by those called regular goe 
vernments, indefenceof their ill-used 
power, in- the prosecution of the 
crusade ayatost opinions, and the ine 
creasing illumination of mankind, ane 
either sophistically passed over, ar 
very slightly estimated. 

Whether Bonaparte succeed in the 
spring, or should be again defeated 
in his plans, is totally immaterial in 
considering the question of the jus- 
tice of his present wars. Success 
cannot aflix the stamp of virtue on 
his crimes; nor can the want of it, 
in the estimation of impartial justice, 
leave a stain which did not exist be- 
fore. Itis, however, one of the com- 
mon errors of mankind, to judge of 
actions by the event of them. Far 
be it from us tu be dragged at the 
wheels of a congueror’s chariot, inte 
an unmerited approbation of his bril- 
liant success, dazzled by his. splen- 
did, but destructive powers; or, on 
the other hand, to piace him lower 
than his deserts, if the fickleness of 
fortune, or the instability of sublue 
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mary grandeur should again desert 
him in the fresb trial of his strength. 
Whether despotism be successful or 
unsuccessful, may we be always suf- 
ficiently honest to brand it in every 
shape with our disapprobation ! 

The system of his conscription, 
explained in a note at foot, must en- 
title him to the execration of the 
philanthropist.* Yet let us not be 


ames: 2 = + + 


ie — as 





“* It would be difficult to arraign the 
conscription too severely, on the score 
either of impolicy or inhumanity. It takes 
piace, as is well known, by drawing lots 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen ; and the 
unavoidable effect of such a plan is to keep 
the parents of the youth in complete un- 
certainty till that age. Bonaparte seems 
to be unconscious of the discouragement of 
industry and of education, which is inse- 
parable from the state of doubt so long 
suspended over the heads of youth; or of 
the severe loss to the public in hurrying 
indiscriminately into the field those who 
afford the promise of becoming its bright- 
est ornaments in the arts of peace. In 
other armies, a large proportion may be 
said to consist of those who are unfit for 
the tranquil occupations of settled indus- 
try : in France, they are the flower of the 
nation. Heavy as the loss is, of those who 
fall in the field, it is inferior to the almost 
incalculable mischief produced by the ne- 
giect of education. It is true that the law 
promises that the conscript shali have li- 
berty to return home after five years of 
military service ; but during the war, this 
promise is suspended ; and were it other- 
wise, it may well be asked, for what exer- 
tion in civil life can a young man be fitted 
after such a career? Bonaparte has also 
studiously thrown difficulty in the way of 
procuiing substitutes. Not only is the 
election wholly uncertain till the lots are 
drawn, but the prohibition to go out of 
the particular district in quest of substitutes 
makes the range of choice so narrow, that 
the premium has been on the rise every 
year, and at present commonly amounts to 
£.200 sterling : a sum which in France is 
decidedly beyond the means of the majori- 
ty of the middle class. Had the engage- 
ment of substitutes been open throughout 
the kingdom, as it is in this country, the 
current prcmium would seldom have ex- 


geeded £.25 sterling ; but Bonaparte’s no- 


a * 
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indiscriminate in censure : the 
repeated otters, which he has made 
for peace, during the present war 
since 1803, as given in an important 
document, at page 147, from Phi, 
lips’? Monthly Magazine, show a fair 
spot in his character ; and it is ma. 
ter of regret, that want of wisdom jg 
our councils at home frustrated the 
pacification so essentially necessary 
to the well-being of both the cop. 
tendmg parties. His offers affords 
sorrowtul contrast, far from being 
honourable to our side, when com. 
pared with the timidity and duplicity 
with which they were met, Men 
of true courage are above finesse, 
and never are afraid to agree with 


— _— 
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tion seems to be to make all his subject 
soidiers, and to procure consequence to the 
lowest description of military service, by 
drawing into it the members of respectable 
families. It may be adduced, says Sr 
Francis D’Ivernois, as an affecting proof of 
his success in the attainment of that object, 
that the medical schools were emptied of 
their youth previcusly to the battle of Me 
rengo; and that the law-classes poured 


forth their students to be present, and 


perish in the fatal field of Eylau. The 
decree (December, 1810,) for levying 
40,000 boys, to be trained to the naval 
service, excited the most distressing com 
plaints among the unhappy mothers of 
milies ; who pronounced it to be still more 
cruel than the sanguinary edicts of Rebs 
pierre. As long asa hope of speedy pext 
remained, the evils of the conscripties 
were borne in silence : but, since 

Spanish war, the conduct of government 
has been the subject of the murmurs and 
execrations of both sexes.“ In the 

of these sorrows and alarms,” says the pr 
fect of the department of Gers, “the met 
are afraid to become husbands, or if ma 
ried, to become fathers. A similar terret 
has seized the other sex.” It seems scarce 
ly to be doubtful that it would be mort 
politic, and perhaps not so cruel, to 

the objects of the conscription eur “a 
early years : since the parents w ; 
know how to adapt their education (© 


intended profession.” Revive) 
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their adversaries on fair terms. Cow- 
ands are suspicious, and in seeking 

sillanimously to avoid danger, fre- 
quently plunge deeper into it. We 
recommend to our readers to peruse 
the document with close attention, 
ws being replete with important in- 
formation, on a povot, in which our 
ational happiness is deeply involv- 
“We rejoice to find the Spanish 
Cortes have at length decreed to a- 
balish the Inquisition. Much is said 
of the distresses of the French in 
Russia, If accounts were given im- 
partially, tales of great distress could 
also be told as attending the retreat 
of the British army from Burgos, 
Letters from officers, which are not 
published, but suppressed, to pro- 
mote the general scheme of popular 
delusion, and to force the people to 
judge too favourably of their situa- 
toa, to the last moment of the crisis, 
would afford statements, which might 
appal the stoutest heart, and demon- 
wrate to the advocates of war, who 
have any sense or feeling left, the 
impolicy of continuing the present 
destructive system, 

Inthe Peninsula, the war of course 
lackens, while Lord Wellington is 
tid@ayouring to unite the military 
wihority of both nations in bis own 
person, and while re-inforcements 
we arriving at Valencia, from Sicily, 
woperate as powerful diversions on 
we Opening of the campaign. We 
anot help remarking, that in his 

ajesty’s service on the continent, 

russians and Austrians take rank as 
general oflicers, and thus Catholics 
wad ate trusted in the highest 
“watious, and may be placed in the 
Bot Fesponsible pusts, as in Canada, 

Mile athome they are not suffered 
Tike to any military command. 

Napoleon, a being who looks before 

Wier more than most men in 
“th Or even in ancient times, and 
youd voiparison more than minis- 
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ters, who, from day today, precari- 
ously live upoo existing circumstan- 
ces, is busily occupied, during the 
necessary interval of war, in consoli- 
dating his government, in conciliate 
ing the Pope, in cementing the state 
with the church, in establishing a ree 
gency on the event of his death, to 
be vested in the Empress, with the 
assistance of the Council, and in an- 
ticipating, by early aud wise provi- 
sions, possible cases, whereby the 
reigning .dynasty may, as it were, 
spread broader and deeper roots into 
the habits of the people. Do the 
present reports which ferm the grand 
gossip of the day, tend to strengthen 
or to weaken the permanence of the 
dynasty which reigus in Britain ? 
‘Abroad, the French Emperor appears 
satisfied in retaining certain stron 
points, such as Dantzic, (said to be 
garrisoned {by 30.000 men,) Thorn, 
Marienburgh, and other fortresses 
vear the Vistula, as centres of armies 
to be collected in the opening cam- 
paign. Prussia is abandoned by her 
King, to the military disposal of 
Bonaparte. ‘Thus he maintains hime 
self in an attitude to threaten or come 
mand, with security either for nego- 
ciation or for action ; and as long as 
the English envoy, Lord Walpole, 
remains at Vienna,.so long may a 
hope be encouraged of the Austrian 
mediation, for there is very small 
probability that Francis will come 
pletely secede from his son-in-law, 
and hazard a fourth coalition with 
Great britain. “ As soon as winter 
shall terminate,” say the French, 
“the Russians will be checked and 
driven back the quicker in propor 
tion as they have further advanced ;” 
and considering the relative strength 
of the Russian forces with the nearly 
equal share of suffering they have 
experienced under the greatest priva- 
tions, it is not improbable that their 
retreat will soon take place from the 
neigibourheod of the Vistula, 
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In America there is every appear 
ance of continued hostility. Mr. 
Madison is chosen president by a 
minority of 128 against 69 for Clin- 
ton, a formidable minority, chiefly 
from the Northern and Eastern states 
of the Union, which now compre. 
hends 21 instead of 13 members, 
and swells the mind of man, as it 
should do the minds of statesmen, 
with the geometrical ratio of increas- 
ing population. Have British minis- 
ters any foresight of that population 
in fifty years hence, which they now 
appear so willing to dissociate entire- 
ly frem the aflections, the preter- 
ences, the prejudices, the kindred 
manners, and habits of countries, 
once so nearly and dearly related. 
The American land forces have been 
increased by 20,000 men, who are, 
however, only toenlist for one year ! 
and tlieir navy is to be increased in 
the number olf frigates, and even by 
an addition of several ships of the line: 
a strange rhodomontade, as we think, 
against a British navy.* 


— ——— 











0 -] 
_ * On the motion of ministers, both 
Houses of Parliament have approved of 
the war with America. Little appeared to 
interrupt the unanimity except some re- 
marks of Lord Holland in the one, and of 
Samuel Whitbread in the other House. 
They form honourable exceptions to the 
general ardour of a people, who affect to 
be just in their own cause, But the Ame- 
ricans will view matters with other eyes: 
the accommodating prints of this country 
may boast of the effects to be expected, 
when the unanimity of Parliament shall he 
known in America. Heedless assertion! 
The Americans have already coped with 
the vaunted ommipotence of the. British 
Parliament, aud been successful ; and ne- 
ver is it likelythat the sword will be 
sheathed by them, unti! arrangements are 
made for securing neutral rights, and pre- 
venting the impressment of American sea> 
men. Forty years ago, parliaments were 
unanimous, or nearly so, in their resolutions 
against America, how impotently time has 
shown. Many events of the present day re- 
eal to us that period of infatuation ; we ap- 
pearto be again treading the same round. 
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With regard to our domestic yg, 


sources, it is asserted on authority, ther 
the revenue has fallen off 2,400,009 
in the year, there being a deficiency 
in the Jast quarter of 600,000, and 
of one million in the annua: lanes: 
so that instead of there being thiee 
millions surplus of the consolidate 
fund, that great reservoir AP [ears ty 
have sunk materially, out of which 
the public creditors are to be pai 
The property tax on land keeps 
while that from the profits of trad 
has sunk in this great proportion, 
With respect to the means of com. 
teracting these deficiencies, all we 
know and feel is, that the war, with 
all its immense expenditure, proceeds 
as before; and we hear of no indie. 
tions lately even of economical t 
form, except two: the first, the 
Lord Castlereagh declared himself a 
staunch friend to economy, while be 
voted against Mr. Banks’ bill agains 
sinecures; and the second provi, 
stil] more solid, is presented tothe 
public in an advertisement of fashion 
and economy combined, by a Ms 
Mackie, in Liverpool, who, by way 
of introducing himself to high per 
sonages, informs them, that he fa 
had the honour of teaching the Que 
and the Princesses the art of making 
their own shoes! “ Hee ubi eum 
artes,” &c. 

As to the delicate investigation, ® 
itis (we hope not ironicaily;) called, 
atopic which is about tos 
all others, aod to take place of Rae 
sia, and the Peninsula, and Amer 
ca, and Ireland, we have only 0 
observation to make, that by ov 
cabinet, (the cabinet out of place,) be 
Royal Higiness did not receive 
ample and complete acquittal 
in the letter; but by the ministet 
now in place, she was most fully # 
quitted. The ample aod 
justification of the illustriods per 
sonage was their act We shoul 
not, therefore, be surprised, if, 8 
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worid governed much more by per- 
sblic motives, the 
this affuir in all 


yer than pl cee 


quaption of 
}0W said to be necessary, 


its de- 
shou'd 


tails, T ; 

had to a dismissal OF Men at present 
t . 

in office, and a resumption of eariy 
fitical friendships Whether the 
nn? “ 


gation would be Letter tol the change, 


is, with many, aq 
ty, and with not a lew 


pestion of dish Ui-~ 
» MOS Casy lo 
be ansv el ed. 

We fear indeed th jat itis not on the 


agency of etther Purhamentary pare 
ty, the peopre necd depend jor a 
rstitation of national mgbts, or ihat 
the Catholics Cali hope for their pale 
ticular share in the consttation. ‘Lhe 
furmer are pretty well convinced of 
thistrath, but the latter appear to 
doubt of it, and are flattered by 


gubitious individuals into a belief 
that they will, in some time, gamma 
majority in ihe House as at present 
constituted. Never. Is it possible 
that they hesitate about explicit de- 
daration in favour of reform, for 
fear of repelling Mr. Canning, or 
such constant and consistent triends 
# Mr. Canning, whom the dice-box 
ob events may to morrow throw out— 
the prime minister of Great Britain. 
Do they keep themselves separate 
irom the political reformers, 
they think their own 


because 


object more 


é Their object, they will 


had to be unattamadie 5 and it ts 
calyby Vreceiving and giving strenyth: 

C. an re) ‘ -, b 
vy ide ntiving themselves with the 
peuple, and the use of the peopie 5 


by meeung with that people, not as 
marbles meet a single point, but 
Shen ought to do who are zealous 
lof a common int 
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by Means of a reform ih Par- 
Mament that the ( Ireland 
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ite of the and not endeas 


You } ' 
ftO insinuate their Way through 
WE wicker of party. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Oe. me rene 


To P, oprieters f the B if sh J fagazine. 
— 
At the close of an excellent article in 
the Ediubureh Review of November, 1812, 
on the rights and duties of the people, | 


met with the folk wing ‘Are 
examples wanting of such popular courses 
(adverting to the speeches made on meete- 
ings of the peopile,) taken by approved 
and regwiar statesmen ? we will not refer 
tosuch men as Wilkes and Horne ‘Tooke, 
though we believe if their principles had 
been as pure as their manners were rc- 
fined, and their habits, both of thoughe 
and-speech, classical, the most severe moe 
ralist and 
been satisfied.” ‘lhis uce contains, 
in its first clause, an invidtous and depre- 
clating comparison of such a man as Lorne 
Tooke with Wilkes, 1; but in- 
siducusly bringing them both to the same 

level; and in the latter part of the same 
far we can collect the 
meaning from a second reading, which we 
are often obliged to make, from a certaia 
perplexity of style that adheres to these au- 
thors, theinteniion is to impuga the purity 
of political principle, alike and equally in 
hoth these characters. 1 know not on what 
grounds they can place these two men in the 
same class, exceptupon some such principles 


sentence. 


correct polttician, must have 


schutx 


remo sly, 


sentence, as as 


of classification as those upon which Lin- 
nus associated the man, the ape, and the 
bat. But the truth is, that the Scotena 


philosophers owe Horne ‘Tooke a grudge, 


not only fora long life speutin a steady 
- . . a ‘ ee re 

and coosisient Oe ehe tisin, *“* which as he 

said himseii, * ither friends nor foes ; 


nor life nor Sieth, nor thunder wor liyhr- 


ning made to yield or give way the 
breadth of a sing’e hair,” and which per- 
vers: purpose of his was ct Le bevond 


their comprehension, who Zo or go out 


witha pal ty; but they also "7 luctant!y raive 
their eyes to the emimence of Mr. 
‘Tooke’s plulo sophical attainments, and 


strive to repel as they can (now he ts in bis 
grave,) his sarcast ic crnicisms ou 
chims pect liberality, avd parsimonious 
literature of North-Briiatn. From what 
motive indeed, but of vindictive spleen, 
the Edinburgh Review could place the 
auihor of * F pe oa Pteroenta, and the a- 
dequate ant: insus, at the side of 
the writer N North-Britop, and 
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chamberlain of the city of London, he 
who would place Thomas Ruddiman on 
the same line with George Buchanan, and 
match the rudiments aud rudeness of the 
One, with the learning and liberality of 
the other ; he alone can ascertain the are- 
tometer which the Ediabuigh reviewers 
nike use of in determining the compara- 
tive merits of men. 

Edmund Burke, (whom Linnzus cer- 
tainly would have classed among the am- 
phibia,) appears ta be the great apostle in 
the eyes of the Edinburgh Reviewers, We 
do not presume to ask them for any con- 
fession of religious faith, because that 
matter ought to be exclusively between 
them and heaven ; but it were much to 
be wished that they would publish a pre- 
cise, yet comprehensive political creed, 
which might be carried in the haids or 
heads of their readers, as a silken thread 
to guide them safely back, when bewilder- 
edm their circuitous walks through the 
wilderness of the Scotch Political Philoso- 


phy. P. 
-_——_—— 
Te the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
—— 


The expedients resorted to by the adhe- 
rents of administration at present, to ob- 
tain signatures to the petitions against the 
Catholic claims, exceed in variety and 
meats any thing which has hitherto occur- 
red in the history of ministerial intrigue. 
In counties which they know are generally 
friendly to the measure, the population or 
respectability of which they are conscious 
would rather promote petitions in favonr of 
Catholic emancipation, than support those 
against it, they are careful notto convene 
in public meetings, lest the good sense of 
the people might ha‘: the opportunity of 
being declared. In the Counties of Down 
and Antrim in partieuvlar they have been 
extremely busy, in an undevhand man- 
ner, to employ all such persons, as they 
conceive to have influence the most re- 
mote, over the weak, the ignorant, and 
uninformed, Wherever landlords have 
influence over their tenants, if such land- 
lords can be moulded to their purposes, 
they are made the engine to induce their 
tenants to sicn; the fears, the vanities, 
and the prejudices of persons are laid hold 
of, who would on any other occasion be 
held so contemptible, that they would not 
be consulted, or even spoken to, by those 
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very men who are now cajoling and intims. 
dating them into signing petitions, which 
they neither read, and which they would 
not understand if they heard them pead. 
Different arguments are used by those 
squires, deputy ‘squires, and other me 
nial tools, who are too contempible to be 
named On paper, to prevail on differeyt 
persons to sign, who are of the very lowest 
class in society, both with respect to pros 
perty and understanding. Great care jy 
taken not to apply to any man of common 
understanding to sign. ‘There appears to 
be a degree of timidity in the hawkers of 
those petitions, to let them be seen by any 
person who would have sense enough to 
read or to understand them; the mul 
plicity of names appears to be the pri 
object, and no matter whether children, 
boys, or men; if any school-masier cag 
be found ready to enter into their views, 
as many boys as can write their names, are 
ordered to sign on the parchment, which 
with no little pride they are extremely 
ready to do, as the poor children are 
happy to have the opportunity of writing 
their names in presence of his honour; 
and indeed many grown up persons have 
been induced to sign from the same motive, 
One of those hangers on of a certain noble 
secretary in a neighbouring county, has 
been extremely active lately in this ree 
pectable employment, and in fact in the 
course of his peramnbulations has discover. 
ed avversatility of talent far surpassing 
what he was considered to possess ; as he 
has always suited the argument to the 
miod, or situation of the person to whom 
he applied. To one he says, “* put your 
name to this parchment, it is to hinder the 
papists to rise and cut all our throats: 
another, “ this isa petition to government, 
not to raise the papists above the protes 
tants ; they have already as much as we 
have, but their great men want mor, 
and if government. complies with their 
demands, they will immediately overturn 
the government, establish Popery, 
turn us all out of the country :” t ae 
ther, “ | have no enmity to Catholics, | 
have no kind of objection to the exer 
of their relizion, but I don’t wish them to 
have political power while they are 

the influence of the Pope, nor have 1 ay 
objection even to grant them what 
ask for, provided they give security 
they will nox take part with the Pee 
gainst our King and government; and i 
petition goes no farther than 1 
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of them security, and sure it is but rea- 
wnable to make this demand of them be- 
fore we grant chem power to sit in Parlia- 
pent, ¢0 command our fleets and armies, 
and to make laws to bind us who are 
Protestants and Presbyterians. This 
ment, by the bye, was held out toa 
gan of sense aud understanding, with 
whom his honour came im contact unex- 
edly, and who, notwithstanding the 
jousness of the arguments, absolutely 
refysed to sign, to the great mortification 
of the understrapper. ‘l'o another he says, 
éthe Catholics have got too much already, 
wdif | had my will, they should have 
ben in the same state they were “<7 
years ago. I would either give them all, 
or none. If they have a right to any, 
they have a right to all, but I say they have 
a right to nothing, and there has been 
nothing but disturbance in the country 
ince the government foolishly began to 
tthem liberty.” Such have been the 
arguments heid out by this pediar in peti- 
tions to encourage poor misled and benight- 
ed persons, to aflix their names to a peti- 
tion, which has for its object the distrac- 
tion and disunion of the c untry ; for 
those incendiaries have a double object ia 
view; those petitions are not only to be 
eat forward to the legislature, as the 
ease of the Protestant population of the 
county, in contradiction to Mr. Grattan’s 
asertion, that the Protestant interest was 
favourable to the Catholic claims, but 
they also, by this scheme hope to widen 
the breach between Catholic and Protes- 
mt, The former, as they conceive, 
finding the number of names declared 
howtile to their interest, will of course look 
-®the Protestants and Presbyterians, not 
uly with an eye of jealousy, but with the 
principles of revenge rankling in their 
hearts; and the petitioners from a con- 
wioushess of having endeavoured to in- 
jrethe Catholics, will feel all that ran- 
cout and spleen against them which is 
dways the feeling of the injurer towards 
the injured ; by this means the old di- 
"won, they hope, will be revived, and 
moe Jealousies which have so long, un- 
belly subsisted between Irishmen of 
~ tat religions, will still be perpetua- 
»@asto render the country an easy 
My tothe placemen and pensioners, by 
it has been, and is governed, 
As to the first principle, no doubt but 
will fully succeed, and that those 
“eG petitions from the very lowest 


of the lowest of the human race, will be 
laid hold of by administration, as deciara- 
tory of the Protestant interest in Ireland, 
and asa pretext for deferring that act of 
justice and sound policy, which so vitally 
concerns the interest of the empire; but 
as to the latter, they are most mi- 
serably deceived, for though the nieans 
they havetaken to procure signatures to 
these petitions, and the kind of names 
they have at these petitions, may be un- 
known tothe persons to whom they are 
presented, yet the whole is well known to 
the Catholic body, and to every friend to 
their cause. They well know that many 
of the names are nominal, many, those of 
children, some ef beggars, and any of 
them which are real names of men of an 
substance, are merely the few of those 
who are always ready to worship at the 
word of any man whom their weak fancies 
may dignify with the title of a great man, 
and such reptiles are the growth of all 
countries, and a few of them may be 
found in every neighbourhood. No, they 
have missed their aim in the latter respect. 
Itis not unknown tothe Catholic body, 
that Protestant property, Protestant ta- 
lent, and Protestant respectability, are all 
with them, and that any who may pretend 
to any of the above, and are hostile to the 
reinstatement of four milltens of Irishmen 
to their rights, are merely those who enjoy 
the sunshine of court favour, or are look- 
ing up to the minions of the court for a 
share of the plunder, which is levying 
off the country both Protestant and Ca- 
tholic. Men who would with the same 
avidity petition against the ‘egitimate 
claims of their Protestant brethren, were 
they in expectation of receiving the same 
wages for it; nay more, men who were 
their principals to order them, would use 
the same industry and assiduity to obtain 
signatures to petitions, praying for even 
Catholic emancipation itself; in a word, 
men whose principle is profit, and whose 
profit is their principle. 

Thank heaven, Gentlemen, the eyes of 
Irishmen are opened, both of Catholic 
and Protestant; aud it is beyond the 
power of the tools of corruption to set 
them again together by the ears; people 
are now convinced, that men may live 
in harmony and good neighbourhood, 
and yet each worship his Ged in bis 
own way ; the world is too wise How 
to suppose that any sect of the religion 
of Christ, authorises murder, robbery, 
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or treachery ; and that because a man is 
a Catholic, he is nor fit to be trusted ; 
toomany have had the happy and grate- 
ful experience, that honour, truth, pro- 
bity and love, are the inmates of Irish 
bosoms, whether of the Protestant or Ca- 
tholic persuasion. ‘too many are also 
convinced that the slavery of Irishmen is 
too much in common, and that the Catho- 
lic, lacks little of what the Protestant can 
boast, forthem to succeed in their nefa- 
rious designs of creating disunion, and dis- 
trust among the infermed Catholies and 
Protestants. That there should be any 
difference in political rights, on account 
of religious opinion, no man of common 
sense,, of common honesty will assert. 
There has been too much spoken and 
written on that subject, for any, the most 
common observer, to entertaina doubt, 
and as all such distinctions should be re- 
moved, and the Catholics set on the same 
footing with their neighbours of another 
faith, But what would then be gained? 
a feather, and no more, for without a 
complete and radical reform in the repre- 
sentation of the people, all would be vain 
aid nugatury. 

Asto the weakness and wretched. igno- 
rance of those who are acted upon by the 
arguments adduced by the _ petition- 
hawkers, a few  imstances. will fully 
prove; one person being asked what 
was expressed in the petition, said “ he 
did not know, it was read to hin in the 
ficlds, and it wasa dlustry day, and he 
eould not hear what his honour said.” 
The same person when he was put in 
mind by a neighbour that he had once 
solemnly pledged himseif to forward a 
beotherhood of affection among Irishmen 
ot every religious opinion, and to obtaina 
full and eqnal representation of ail the 
people in Pailiament, and that signing 
such apetition was a violation of that ob- 
livation ; he with some apparent com- 
praction, made answer, that “ he thought 
it the same as a County election, where he 
must ohey bis lawdlord; and thatif “he 
ordered him, to vote fOr ....ceccessesery the 
ideot, he would do so.” Another told 
the little great manthat he “ would sign 
for him every morning before he got bis 
breakfast for three months, that, or any 
other petition he might ask him to put 
bis name to.” Another being asked if he 
read the petition, answered, “ he had not, 
fur hesaw rvothine to read but a list of 
mames.” This was fact in many places, 
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even in this town ; for they did not . 
themselves the trouble of writing a. 2 
the petition on the different parchment 
handing about blank pieces for the ; 
tosign. These were stitched together and 
thus they had the means to fix at the head 
any kind of petition they thought Proper ; 
this was very unlike the manner ip which 
the Protestant petition was signed lag 
years where every person annexed his 
usiness Or calling to his name 
Lam, Gentlemen, yours truly, 


Turocnires, 
SEE = 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazin, 
— 


In your last number you have given a 
long article under the title of “ Ret 
of Politics,” wherein you again introduce 
that hackneyed theme which has beens 
very many years a favourite of 
men with pure intentions, as also of men 
miscalled patriots, I mean Parliamenter 
R-form, Or an alteration (for it would aot 
be either a reform or improvement) 
in the manner of electing the represen 
tatives of the people, which, you please, 
I do not know a political subject which 
has so long engaged public attention, upon 
which so much has been said and writes, 
andthat by some very able men, without 
coming to any conclusion, or producing 
any system that has met even partial ap 


probation ;’ many plans have been sug - 


gested, but net one appeared even te 
approach perfection ; the late John Horne 
Tooke, the Duke of Richmond, and Mr 
Pitt, when acting in conjunction, could 


not perfect eyen a plausible remedy for © 


tbe alleged imperfection ; my wonder bu 
been long upheld and astenishment oftes 
excited, by observing. so many men of 
abilities, reflection, and judgment per 
vere in employing their talents toe 
what clearly appears. an utter im 

ty; this declaration may make 
Cartwright, Mr. Cobbett, and others 
stare, but I think it easily demonstrable, 
and § do not know of any political subject 
which has so long kept possession of tht 
public mind, that appears so ‘ 
will-o’-the-wisp, such a groundless pha 
tom as Parliamentary Reform. Words witle 
out any rational meaning, and yet 
repeated or reiterated by men of informe 
tioa and abilities. To support this pow 
tion let us view the most intimate and con 
tiguous objects, and mquire how 
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aa politically pure is ae a for 
, or tor Downpatrick, a the a 
for Dundalk, oF the members for a 
County of Antrim, than those for Cole- 
nine, Belfast, or Lisburn. The County 
of Louth returns 10 all, three member, 
the County of Down four, Antrim five, 
jocluding Carrickfergus ; view these now 
returned, and say would they as political 
men be more pure if they were all returned 
by the Counties at large ; I am afraid they 
would not; the mode of their return 
would not, alter their political principles 
or rather interests, and when this was 
dearly seen by many of the theorists, ad- 
yocates for Parliamentary’ Reform, 
they deserted the cause which they found 
would be both impracticable and useless. 
The qualification of voters is of little or no 
importance, whether the members shall 
be elected by freecholders as now constitu- 
ted, or whether the qualification for vot- 
ing shall be diminished or extended even 
to universal suffrage, you may have the 
members returned to the House of Com- 
monsin any manner you please, whilst the 
British minister has the boundless patron- 
age created by the expenditure of eighty 
millions a year of the public money, with 
recommendations, at least to the Peerage. 
But suppose the close boroughs, which 
lave been held forth by many as the 
source of our political misfortunes, (I think 
erroneously.) were annihilated,-and the 
members returned by the counties at large, 
youwould only hand the members, now 
returned for boroughs over to the land 
proprietors, and as the mode of election 
would not purify the elected, I never again 
desire to hear the words Parliamentary Re- 
fem, wotil a plan shall be promulgated 
which shall effectually cut off all commu- 
ication or the possibility of any partici- 
pation in the loaves and fishes, or in the 
Peerage, by the members of the House of 
Communs; until this can be effected, I 
would have the idea of a Parliamentary 
Reform completely discharged from the 
pablic mind as absurd, impracticable and 

ticles, 
Zz. 


— 


To allow discussion to all, however they 
May differ from us, we readily admit inser- 
Hon to the foregoing article ; mothing ui it 

ws the propriety ef inculcating par- 
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liamentary Reform. It is true, Wm. Pitt, 
and the late Duke of Richmond never mae 
tured their plans. Probably they were 
never sincere in the cause, Certainly they 
immediately deserted it an becoming mine 
isters. Horne Tooke never had the means 
of realising his schemes. A corrupt, un- 
grateful, and fickle people withdrew their 
support. ‘The advocates of power pre- 
sent a compact phalaax against reform, 
and are drilled into unity of design, while 
the advocates for it actiug only in a de- 
sultory indepcadent manuer, lose much of 
the effect to be obtained from joint efforts, 
One strong hold of anti-reformers, isto 
object tothe plan proposed, let it be what 
it may, and insiduously recommend a dif, 
ferent one, against which, others, and e- 
ven themselves, in another turn, are equal- 
ly ready to object. By such Protean ma- 
chinations the cause of the people is often 
defeated, and to this defeat, the people 
themselves are frequently accessary by 
their own timidity and sycophancy, and 
thus Parliamentary Keform, and econo- 
mical reform are in turn proposed by per- 
sons, who frequently are mot sincere in 
their wishes for either. 

That the Counties of Antrim and Down 
stand disgraced by their present repre- 
sentation is not denied. ‘The people are 
to blame, who sell their birthright to 
please their landlords. ‘The sentiment 
that the people have themselves princi- 
pally to blame for most of the existing 
evils, is one which has been free 
quently repeated in our Retrospects. A 
corrupt people, and a corrupt govern- 
ment produce a mutual re-azction en each 
other. The people foolishly attempt to 
shift the whole blame on their rulers, and 
the opponents of reform gladly em- 
brace the opportunity to rebut the argu- 
ments of reformers, by an appeal to prove 
that the people, by their apathy, and 
exclusive self-interest are “™ rotten at 
the core,” a fact which, it is feared, can- 
not be completely refuted, yet itis weil te 
try to restore soundness. If the energies 
of the people, rulers, and ruled, were 
directed to restore purity, instead of, as 
now, upholding corruption, a most im- 
portant change would take place, as great 
as if an additional sense were added te 
our present physical powers. 


B.M.M. 
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PUBLIC OCCURRENCES. 


Riterarp Betws. 


“ Tue report of a Tourist among the 
booksellers of Great Britain, enables us to 
state, that the increasing passion for liter- 
ature operates in regard to the sale of 
books, as a counterpoise to the general 
dearth of trade; and that, among book- 
sellers, there have been fewer failures, and 
Jess distress, than in most other branches 
of our home trade. We publish this fact 
wth exultation, not that we think any 
class of British society is, at this time, to 
be envied, but because it is encouraging to 
our views of the general progress of litera- 
ture.” Thus says the London Month- 
ly Magazine. In Ireland, it is feared, 
x case is different. The high price of 
books, and still more the general indisposi- 
tion to serious pursuits, present different 
results as to the progress of literature in 
this country, a fact which the diminution 
of booksellers’ shops among us may avouch, 
The difference between English and Irish 
taste may be exemplified in the following 
extract from the prospectus of a Magazine 
in London. 

“In nothing, indeed, has that fluctua- 
tion of taste been more discernable, than in 
the patronage which it affords to periodi- 
cal literature. If any miscellany were now 
to be projected upon the same principles 
which ensured a brilliant success half a 
century ago, it would languish in obscu- 
rity. The notions of the reading part of 
the community have essentially altered, and 
instead of adlaen in a Magazine for tales 
and essays, conundrums and rebusses, for 
queries about church steeples, monumental 
inscriptions, and genealogical descents, 
they look only for knowledge that is perma- 
nently usefu!, or amusement that is not 
childishly trifling. In purchasing the num- 
bers of a misce!lany, they wish to collect 
a gradual accumulation of scientific, liter- 
ary, and moral information, which <4 
be read, and not forgotten, and whic 
may be consulted as authentic when the 
novelty of the moment lias passed away, 
By such lasting claims to notice, notice 
may be obtained and preserved.” 

In Ireland, too low an idea is entertain- 
ed of what a magazine should perform. 
Hence, too many readers are disappointed, 


uuless frivolity excludes serj i 
» ous discussiog 
and valuable iufor mation. K 





_Tt is a fact most disgraceful to the Le. 
gislature, the age, aud the nation that 
the Schedule to the new Medicine 
contains the names and titles of between 
FIVE AND SIX HUNDRED QUACK wep 
cines! The principal object of the bill 
was, however, to render liable to the 
Stamp Duty and Revenue Laws “ all ar. 
tificral mineral waters, and all water 
impregnated with soda, mineral alkali, of 
carbonic acid gas.” 





Proposals have been circulated for re 
printing in London, the~french Mown 
TeuR, verbatim et literatim, and the names 
of subscribers are invited at eight guiness 
per annum. Among other reasons, it is 
alleged, that “ in regard to foreign news, 
the English press is now nearly in the 
same state of degradation, as the press of 
Russia; that the foreign inielligence is 
garbled, and miserably translated, chiefly 
by one hand in a public office; that im 
portant facts are often suppressed, colour 
ed, and distorted; that French Bulletins 
and other documents are often kept back 
for successive days, for stock-jobbing and 
other corrupt purposes; and, in fine, that 


few or no fyreign papers now reach Lom. 


don, except through ministers, or news 
papers under contreul.” The Moniteur 
abounds ia literary and philosophical at 
ticles. 





Among the curious puffs of the past 


month, deserves to be noticed that of 3 
book auctioneer, who, having a large li- 
brary to sell, has paid some of the new® 
papers to pledge themselves, that it is the 
library of Talleyrand Perigord, Prince of 
Benevento, sent from France to be sold, ia 
consequence of Napoleon having beenstab- 
bed, shot, poisoned, surrounded, or deteated, 
in Russia. Such are the refinements in the 
art of falsehood, to which oar Londos 
newspapers descend for half a guinea the 
paragraph. 
—_— 


PENNY-LOAF AND PAPER-MONEY. 


Extract from the Speech of Mr. Dennison, 
at_ the Meeting at Nottiogham, 
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to consider of the propriety of a Petition 
for Peace. 


« By comparing the loaf of modern war 
with the loaf of peace, we shall come at 
he true cause of the wretched state of the 

of thiskingdom. With your permis- 
son, gentlemen, we will try the loaves in 
the balance ; the loaf of modern war will 
be found sadly wanting. Behold, gentle- 
men, the loaf of war and the loaf f peace; 
jn my right hand, see the PLUMP peuny- 
loaf of Peace, of 1791 and 1792, the aver- 
agt weight, nine ounces fourteen drachms ; 
in my left hand the consumptive sturveling of 
pineteen years of war, weighing little more 
than THREE OUNCES.—-(Grcat sensation and 

we) I am enabled to show you, 
pevertheless, that even in my own time, 
and in long protracted wars, the comforts 
ofthe poor have been preserved; for dur- 
ing the wars of the late reign, and the 
frst war of George the Third, namely, 
from 1735 to 1767, a period of 32 years, 
the quartern loaf averaged only 53d., and 
the average weight of the penny wheaten 
leaf during the same period, was twelve 
eunces eleven drachms. In the second year 
of his reign, 1761, a year of war, the 
quartern loaf was sold for 44d., and the 
peany wheaten loaf weighed fifteen ounces 
seven drachms. Here indeed was cause for 
jubilee. In 1779, the fifth year of the 
American war, the loaf was only 54d., and 
the penny loaf weighed thirteen ounces 
onedrachm. But, mark! at these periods 
Ihave mentioned, that offspring of war, 
a uncoatrolled paper currency, was un- 
known, the bank had not then attained a 
wrereign power, and taxation pressed 
very lightly on the people. From 1783 to 
1792, aperiod of ten years almost uninter- 
tupted peace, the loaf averaged 64d.,, and 
the penny loaf weighed ten ounces. In 
1793, the first year of the war with 
france, the loaf was 744. and the penny 
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loaf weighed nine ounces four drachms ; in 
1795, the third year of the War, the loaf 
advanced to 124d. and the penny loaf was 
fivejounces ten drachms; during some weeks 
the loaf was at isd. We have seen the loaf 
advanced to 15d. or 16d. and the penay 
loaf weighing little more than three ounces, 
The War has taught us that cheapness of 
articles and moderate prices are no where 
now to be found, except in the poor 
man’s labour, in the ingenious arts of our 
women and children, in the workshop of 
the mechanic and artizan. In 1786, a year 
of Peace, and the first of the Commercial 
Treaty with France, when we exchanged 
the industry, the manufactures of this 
town and neighbourhood, for the corn, the 
wine, and not unfrequently for the silver 
coin of that kingdom, grain averaged per 
bushel, wheat 4s, 104d. barley 38.04d oats 
2s. $d. In 1793, the first year of war, 
wheat 66. 1d. barley 3s. 11d. oats 2s. 74d, 
In 1799, the seventh year of the war, wheat 
8s. 5d. barley 4s.54d. oats 3s. 5d. The 
average price during five years of peace 
immediately preceding the war, was, wheat 
5s. 10}d. barley 3s. oats 2s. 2d. I have 
stated in the seventh year of the war, 
in 1799, wheat rose to 8s. 5d, The 
stoppage of the Bank of England in 1797, 
the gradual disappearance of gold, and the 
consolidation of the paper system, with aa 
accumulating taxation and public debt, 
now began to unfold their melancholy ef- 
fects, a rapid advance ofall kinds of food 
since that period has been the consequence.” 


—— -- 


Number of patients at the Infirpary of the 
County of Antrim, in the town of Lis- 
burn, from 26th of December, 1811, 
to 5th January, 1813, 

EMCETING, < - iccccccccccccccccoccetescceseseconccs’! OF 
of whom 18 remain in the house, 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From the 20th January to the 20th February, 1813. 

Rs weather, which was moderate for the greater part of last month, changed a- 
- t the beginning of the present, to wet and stormy, and has interrupted the,progresa 
the farmer in ‘ploughing, except in very light and dry soils. All the strong clay 
ds will require a considerable time of dry weather to make them fit for tillage; and 

prospect of an early seed time seems more remote than it was a month ago. 
€ oat crops that were sown in autumn continue to look well : the openness of the 
wher during the winter has been favourable io them ; and if they succeed equal to, 
Present appearance, we may expect a great proportion of the oats will be sowm 
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The wheat in general looks well ; even the latest sown, having received no check frum 
severe frosts, is coming forward as well'as could be expected, -_ 
The use of iron ploughs is becoming more general every day ; many black-smiths 
constantly employed in their manufacture, and we may expect to see the wooden ae 
entirely laid aside in a few years. It is in the meme oe ST aa of some farmers to 0 

their harrows also of iron ; and if the plan of making cart-wheels of the same metal 
ceed, as it has been proposed, we may very shortly have all the implements of i 
ban made at the forge, and feel the scarcity of timber less than we now do, 

Very little alteration on the prices of grain has taken place since last report. Qat. 
meal and potatoes continue to sell at nearly the same prices they have brought for several 


weeks past. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Taz good effects expected from the ports of the Baltic being open to British shipping, 
have not been realized, owing to the season; whether even, when the progress uf 
the year will renrove the present restrictions, it remains to be seen, if trade and me 
nufactures will be as much bettered, as sanguine speculators expected. On every fresh 
prospect of revival, speculation is alert, but the disappointments of late have been » 
frequent, that many are learning more caution, It at present appears to be the poliey 
of Bonaparte to permit British manufactures, and colonial produce, to enter France, 
through the system of licences to neutrals. He hopes to recruit his finances by the duties 
on them, and that Germany may be supplied through France, in preference to theitm: 
ceiving these articles through the Northern ports. An outcry is raised in England agaimt 
permitting thetrade of French licences, and endeavours are used to persuade Goveramem 
to refuse to lend their sanction to them. ‘The entire system of licences is bad, andig 
many respects highly dishonourable, as couniving at fraud and perjury, so closelyine 
plicated in the manner in which they are conducted, but in the present state of commen 
cial warfare,in which sound principles are completely overturned, it remains to be aques 
tion, whether Britain does not reap as many advantages from emptying the overloaded 
warehouses, and giving additional room to further enterprize, as France receives 
bringing the duties arising from them into the treasury. War is an unnatural state, 
produces a train of anomalies. Peace alone can restore social order, and the true moe 
sality and philosophy of commerce. 

The exchange is now said to have turned in favour of England, on the continent, 
If this course continue, some little gold and silver, both in coin and bullion, may be 
brought back; but when the immense foreign military expenditure is considered, the 
effects cannot be great. ‘The guineas and dollars which went in so large quantities, may 
for a short time, flow back in small streams, but the trifling effect will soon be lot @ 
the multitude of counteracting causes, and never, while the war continues, and the ei 
penditure isso great, both on the continent and in the payment of the interest on the 
debt at home, can we expect to see a restoration of metallic money to any co 
extent. A fresh coinage of silver is promised to England, and, if possible, to be@> ” 
tended to Ireland, in the course of the ensuicg summer. ‘There may thus be a tempe 
rary relief, but coin, at whatever rate it is issued, will disappear, as guineas, my 
and tenpennies have done, whenever, in the rapid progress of depreciation, 
paper declines still more in its relative value. Guineas have lately fallen with us, 
buyers of this article decline at present to give more than 2s, per guinea. This deprer 
sion of the premium can only be expected to be temporary. : 

Complaints have appeared in some of the public papers, in the course of this month, 
ef the conduct of some banks refusing to discount Belfast and Dublin paper, unless 
English bills, at a much higher rate of exchange than the currency ‘of the day, We 
taken. This conduct is certainly unfair, and is a poor subterfuge to avoid the charge of 
usury. By such measures being generally practised, much loss would be and | 
bankers would have an undue power in regulating the course of exchange. By gree 
tally refusing discounts, and allowing little money to come into the market, exchapg# 
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be lowered at their pleasure, and by forcing their bills on London on their custo- 
oi, 2 the peril, if they did not take their bills, of being inconvenienced in their own 
s, the mischief is still farther increased. Bankers have a right to see that the 
Eo they take are goods bills, in the fair legimitate mode of trade. While they thus 
themselves, they render a public service, bY discouraging too widely extended 
trade, which their situation gives to them a beneficial opportunity of checking, . If their 
gues of paper are too extended, and too speedily return on them, it is prudent and 
proper that they should restrain the excess, but let them act honourably, and not take 
advantages of the public. Bankers ought to remember, that, like other men, they are 
oats to the public, and dependent on public opinion. If a bank acts improperly, 
she public have a remedy, by refusing to take their notes, and bankers are certainly at 
last as dependent on the public, as the public are on them. : 

Srenuous exertions are used. to support the East Indian monopoly. If its advocates 
cannot prevent the trade from being partially thrown open, they will at least attempt 
toshackle it, as far as their influence extends. It is curious, that their petition to Par- 
lament for a renewal of their charter, is accompanied with another petition for a far- 
therloan. Surely their dependence on the cullibility of the Parliament and the nation 
isgreat, when a company, avowedly insolvent, comes forward with such demands. 

The Peninsula is so abundantly supplied with grain, principally by the United States 
of America, under neutral colours, that rice has lately been shipped fro:n Lisbon to 
Lirerpool. The Americans have balanced their gain against their resentment, and 
there, as yet, appear to be no measures in contemplation by their legislature, to put a 
sop to neutral trade. 

Asan instance of the beneficial effect of a town having a good canal, it may be noted, 
that foreign produce has for some ~— generally borne a higher price in Newry, than‘ 
in Belfast, owing to an increased demand from the conveniency and lower -price of 
water carriage. As the undertakers of the Lagan navigation are now making such ex- 
ations to remedy the defects of that canal, the trade of Belfast may be expected to iny 
crease, 

The manufacture of the finer species of cotton goods, is beginning to be very slack 
luterly in this country. The poor in many places feel the distressing effects.af want of 
employment, especially the women employed in the winding of eotten yarn, 

The late market in Dublin may in general be said to have been bad,, yet some coarse 
md half-bleached linens found a sale, though without much profit, There was no 

from London. <A few attended from the North of England. . 
_ The merchants in Glasgow, in the Irish linen-trade, who are in the practice of mak- 
mg up lrish linens as platillas, estapillas, and in other forms of foreign linens to suit the 
American market, finding themselves inconvenienced hy some acts of the Bri- 


sh Parliament, which prevent Irish linens from being sent from Scotland, without the 
lish national seal, are preparing applications to procure the repeal of these acts, and 


have requested the co-operation of the linendrapers in this country. It is a subject con- 
tected with many highly important considerations. In South America, they decline to 
purchase Irish linens as such. Is the trade, on such terms, to be abandoned, or carried 
min compliance with their prejudices ? Again, is it better that the trade should be car- 
ned on by connivance as it is the case at present, both in Scotland and Ireland, for the acts 
of the Irish Parliament ep forbid exportation of unsealed linens, or shall the laws 
Asan repealed to meet the exigency? Perhaps the public mind is not sufficiently 
npefor the latter measure, for with it must go the entire system.of a national seal, the 
ment of public security for individual responsibility, as is customary in most 
her articles of merchandize, and the total abrogation of the linen-board, whose func- 
tons, if they are now necessary or useful, would then be nearly useless, Qn the latter 
pent of the continuance of the linen-board, many think it might be safely laid Aside, 
for the purposes of patronage, and for squandering the public money, in 
Preniums often useless, the trustees age generally inactive, and they are considered by 
“ae the trade, as a very ineffective board. , 
Ra beginning of the month, exchange on London was so low as 5$ to 54 per cent. 
latterly risen to 64 and 63. 
MUlAsT MaG. No, LY, z 
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NATURALIST’S REPORT. 
From the 20th January to the 20th February, 1813. 


Jan. 22, Snow-drops (Galanthus nivalis), and Crocus emerging. 
25, Hedge Sparrow (Motacilla modularis), began to sing. 
28, Wood Lark (Alauda arborea), singing. 
Feb. 1, Snow drops almost blown. : 
10, Yellow Hammer (Emberiza citrinella), began to sing. 
11, Chaffinch (Fringilla celebs), began to sing. 
18, Some flowers blown on the Mezereon (Daphne Mezereon), and Single Bl 
Hepatica (Anemone Hepatica). 
15, On sunny banks, some flowers of the common Primrose (Primula yy), 
garis) appeared ; and common Lark (Alanda arvensis), began to sing. 
20, In warm situations, some flowers of the common Yellow Crocus (Crocus 


Masiacus), and white and purple striped Crocus (Crocus biforus), ex 
panded, 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
, From the 20th January to the 20th February, 1813. 


Jan. 21,.........Frosty morning ; dark, fine day, 
BB sovecassi Fine, dark day. 
23—-31,...Frosty mornings, and fine days. 
Feb. 1,c00...008 Some slight showers. 
Q,.ceseeeeeFine day. 
8~-4,......Dark, dne days. 
5yse eveveekine day; rain at night. 
G,.++00+e--Apparently frost during the preceding night ; fine day ; rain at night, 
T yeeeceeeesShOWETY. 
8,...s000..Dry day ; showery attd stormy at night. 
9,..000. «Heavy suow showers, with squalls, 
10,, ‘Dark, dry day. 
DG gain ccecees Wet day, and stormy-wet night. 
UZ, .cccceres Dark day, threatening rain ; very windy, wet night. 
BBxcccccnces Dry day ; rain at night. 
14,...+.00..Dark, stormy moraing ; fine evening. 


Bwvccce ...Fine morning ; wet day; very high wind from the W.S,W. at night, 
with rain in the low-lands, and snow on the mountain, 80 ast 
whiten them half way down. 


16,..00000..Very stormy morning ; calm towards evening; mountain tops still 
white. 


Wet day, and very stormy and wet at night. 
18,.........5tormy night, and very heavy showers during the day. : 
19, .......Eleavy rain in the atternoon. 
Dry day; stormy, wet night. <2 
There has been little variation observed in the Barometer during this period ; it stood 
at 30.5 February the Ist; on the second and third at $0.4; on the 15th, 16th, and 18th, 
it was down to 28.8; the rest of the time it varied between 29 and 30. 
‘The Thermometer was as high as 50° on the 8th of February, at 8, a.M.; on the o7th 
of January at 84, a.m., it was as low as 29°; the rest of the time it varied from the 
freezing point as high as 45° 


The wind was observed 14 times S.W.; 4 W.; 3 N.W.; so that the prevalence Ba 
been completely Westerly. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


FOR MARCH, 1513, 


On the 9d of this month is new Moon, at half past nine in the afternoon. 

On the Sth, she is seen to be directing her course between the first of the Ram and 
she first of the Whale, but considerably nearer to the latter star ; the small star below 
ber is the thirteenth of the Fishes, which she passed at fifty minutes past four this after- 


Onthe 6th, isan occultation, which takes place at thirty-nine minutes past eight in 
the evening, when the twelfth of the Whale is covered by the eastern rim of the Moon, . 
the star being five minutes and three quarters north of the centre, and it emerges at 
thirty minutes and a half past nine, when it is seven minutes and twenty seconds north 
ofthe centre. At this time she crosses the line between the first of the Ram and the 
irr of the Whale. 

On the 10th, she is on the meridian at seven, having near to, but below her, to the 
ast, the third of the Twins, and above her, to the west, the seventh and twelfth of 
this constellation. Above her, to the east, at a considerable distance, are the two 
fnestars of the Twins ; and to the east of the line drawn through them and produced, 
is Jupiter, under whom the Moon directs her course towards the first of the Lion, to 
be pointed out at this time to tbe east of the meridian, as are Aldebaran and the first 
athe Ram, to the west of it. As you cast your eyes from the Moon downwards, in 
thedirection of the meridian, you will not fail of pvinting out Sirius on the eastern, 
wi the second of the Great Dog on the west side of it. 

On the 14th, she passes the ecliptic, very early in the morning, in her ascending 
we, but without an eclipse. In the evening she is on the meridian at thirty-one min- 
es past ten, having directly above her the third of the Lion, and the first to the west 

ter, as she passed it at twenty-nine minutes past fivein the afternoon. Her recess 

ma thisstar, from its first appearance, will fix attention, and be the means of im- 

mgit on the memory. 

On the 16th, the Moon, at first, heads the five stars in triangle of the Virgin, 

sagabove and near to the second of this constellation. As the night comes on, it 

ybe perceived that she will pass above the seventh. She comes to the meridian at 
minutes after midnight, the second of the Virgin being below her to the west of 
ind three quarters of an hour after, is full Moon, 

Qn the 20th, the Moon rises above the line between the first-and second of the Bal- 

*, which she passes about midnight, and directs her course to the third of this 

kellation, 

Outhe 25th, the Moon is followed, soon after her rising, by Mars, whois then 
metly under her ; aud before day-break, Saturn will be noticed to the east of her ; 
‘the three will form a pleasmg groupe. 

Oa the 28th, the Moon rises under the two first stars of the Goat, now to the west 
et; and on this day she passes the ecliptic, in her descending node in the after 


Mercury is in his superior conjunction on the 7th; and of course, from that time, 

“tuingstar, but too near the Sun, at first, to be visible. On the last day of the 

2 is stay dbove the horizon after sun-set is nearly two hours; and he is then 
the three first stars of the Ram, and will be seen, before he sets, by many ob- 
ithe west-by-north, The Moon passes him on the 2d, 

“wisamorning star, but in a very unfavourable situation during the whole 

™ Set stay above the horizon before sun-rise being at first only about forty min- 

and this is daily decreasing. The Moon passes her on the 31st. 

‘84 Morning star, arriving at the meridian at six at the latter end of the month, 
“tun half an hour of that time in the former part. His, motion is direct . 
ateen degrees, from a point near the eighth of the Serpent-bearer, but to 

otit, and ending to the east of the small stars in the head of the Archer, The 

Pcs Mars on the 25th, 
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Jupiter is on the meridian at nineteen minutes past nine in the evening of the ' 
and at ten minutes past cighton the 19th. His motion is retrograde throu - 
minutes to the 25th. when he istationary, and, consequently, it is slow and & 
after that time. During the whole month, therefore, he is seen nearly in the tame 
spot in the barren region of the Crab, about six degrees tothe west of the Nebul. 
having, when on the meridan, above him the two first stars of the Twins to the wes 
of him. This is a very advantageous month to observe him ; and at nine in the 

ing of the Sd, 10th, and 26th, his first moon is eclipsed ; of the 12th, and 19th, the ge. 
cond ; of the 14th and 2 Ist, the third; and of the 19th, the feurth. Our: Moon pas. 
ses him on the 12th. 

Saturn isa morning star, rising at first about two hours before the Sun, and ey 
morning earlier. His motion is direct through two degrees proceeding from fins | 
distance from the head of the Archer, into the barren space between this constellation 
and the Goat. ‘The Moon passes him on the 26th. 

Herschell is on the meridian at a little before 5 in the morning of the Ist, and at $ quar. 
ters past Sonthe 20th. He is stationary on the Ist ; after which, his motion is 
through twenty-two minutes; and we have a very good guide to him in the eleventh 
of the Balance, which he passes on the 15th; the star being then seven minutes and 
a half to thesouth of him. You remember this star by its being the nearest to the 
bright star, thesecond of the Scorpion, to the west ofit ; and, by directing atelescope 
of small power to rhis star, when near the meridian, at the times above-mentioned, and 
near twenty degrees above the horizon, you cannot fail of discovering this planet; 
and his motion by the eleventh of the Balance will be very interesting. The Mom 
passes hun on the 22d. 

Frend’s Evening Amusements, 


—— 
ERRATA. 


Page 61, col. 1, line 4th from the bottom of the page, for desription, read description, 
Page 61, col. 2, line 37 from the top of the page, for its, read it. 
Page 65, col. 1, line 15 from the top of the page, for volanic, read volcanic. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The “ Address to Fort Hamilton” is of too prosaic a species of poetry for insertion 
We shall defend our correspondent “ Erigena” against the flippant and random 
of “L,” who, we presume, is totally unacquainted with the lady whom he attempts 0. 
satirize. It is our duty to protect our correspondents against ill-natured remarks. [fwe 
did not act so, we shouid ill deserve their favours. , 
The articles signed *“* M d,” “H,” “ Dion,” and “S.E.” arrived after the Orig 
nal Communications had been closed; they shall be inserted in the next Number. 
The poetry entitled the “ Irishman,” has appeared too frequently in print to ob 
tain insertion in our pages. | 
The advertisement from “ A Subscriber” is inadmissible. 





